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‘ Truth be your guide; disdain ambition’s call ; 
«* And if you fall with truth, you greatly fall.” 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Art. 1. Elements of Chriftian Theslogy, containing Proofs of 
the. Authenticity and Infpiraticon of the Hely Scriptures, ia 
Summary of ithe Hiftory of ihe Fews 5 a brief Statement of 
the Contents of the Books of the Old and New Teflament ; > a 
fhort Account of the Englifb Tranflat: ons of the Bible, and of the 

* Liturgy of the Ch: urch of Eng! and; anda Scr iptural Lx; xf cy nof 
the Thirty Niné Article sof Rel: vide. Defigned princi] ally 
the Ufe of young St ude nts in Divinity. By George Pretty- 
man, D. D. r. R.S. Bifhop of Lincoln. 2 Vols. Svo. 
r4s. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


NHE title of this publication fo fully exprefies its con- 
tents, that it will not be required of us to {tate them 
riore particularly. ‘The neceflity of fuch a publication can- 
not be queftioned, and it will be found, in every pelpedt, ; 
worthy of the Right Reverend Author, who fought 1 tility a 
more than novelty ; ; and, from his experience as prelate of a 
large diocefe, endeavoured to preferve the minds of young | 
candidates, if we may ufe Dr. Johnfon’s expreflion in his 
Preface to the Preceptor, from nakednefs. At the fame 
time, the mof{t profound Student may read, in this publication, 
ihe outlines of that plan of ftudy which he is to follow, and 
in the Preface he will find a catalogue of thofe authors, of 
NO, XIX. VOL. V, LF whict . 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


which he ought to be poffefled. If the purchafe of them was 
confidered as a necetlary part of the expences of a clerical 
education, and provided for accordingly, many ingenious 
young men would have thofe refources, the want of which is 
a fubject of real uneafinefs. To fupply the defe&t, in fome 
degree, the project of parochial libraries was fet on foot by 
Dr. Bray, and an Act of Parliament pafled in the 7th of 
Anne. But we have reafon to lament that little attention is 
paid to fuch an inftitution , and we have feen in many veltries, 
a few old moth-eaten books, which only ferve to reproach the 

refent times with negligence. One parifh, of which Mr. 
in was incumbent, ts no exception. \ 

It was formerly the practice to begin theological ftudies 
with the ftudy of natural religion and Wollatton, Wilkins, 
Goodman’s, Winter Evening Conference, and feveral tina 
{imilar books were recommended. It feems to us better to 
begin with the Scriptures themfelves, and to wave all ufelefs 
enquiry, what could or could not have been known by the un- 
aflilted reafon of man. For, in fa&, it never was altogether 
unaffifted. preg etme rules of duty feem to have been 
granted from the Beginning, while the excellence and the ap- 
lication of fuch rules were left open to human prudence. 
But the moft fanguine advocate of natural religion will find it 
inculcated as far as it is necellary to be inc ulcated, by the fa- 
cred penman. The wifdom of God in the creation and pre- 
fervation of the moral and intellectual world is largely infifted 
upon ; and all the ftudies of the philofopher enakae him only 
to furnifh comments upon texts like ” le. The Heavens de- 
lars the glory, &c. Hts mercy is over all bis works. I wil? 
Live thanks for ri am fe arfull y and Wwona dlerfully made, The law of 

the Lard is perfect, more to be ehired ‘than gold, &c. 

We will now proceed to re mark on parsiqular parts of this 
ufeful work, hoping to be excufed if we fometimes differ in 
opinion from the learned prelate. The fabjeQ of infpiration 
is fointerefting, that we with the following pailage to be fully 
attended to :— 


* Tn fome cafes infpiration only pro duc ed corre€inefs and accuracy 
in relating patt occurrences, Or 1 reciting the words of others; in 
other cafes it communi ated ideas not only ¢ iaew and unknown hetore, 
but infinitely beyond the reach of unaflitted human intellect, and 
fometimes infpized prophets deliy cred predictions Sethe als il Cature 
ages, which they did not the infelves comprehen id, and wh x cannot 
be fully unde ritood till thes dre a2ccomp slifhed. But whatever diftinc- 
tions we may make with re! — to the forts °y degrees « or modes of 
infpiration, we may relt aflored that the re is on 
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Bifbop Prettyman’s Evemenis of Chriftian Thealogy. 3 


T mean, material error, and this peepetty muft be confidered as ex- 
tending to the whole of each of thofe writings of which a part only 


is infpired, for we cannot fuppote that God would fuer any tuch 


errors as would tend to miflead our { auth, or pervert our practice, to 
be mixed with thefe truths which he himfelf has ieencitalie reveuled 
to his rational creatures as the means of their eternal falvation.’’ 


In this and all other inftances, man feems to have been 
aided only fo far as was abfolutely neceflary. “The impertec- 
tions of language, and the inaccuracies of minute circum- 
{tances are by no means to be taken into the account. 

On the firft volume in general we have few obfervations to 
make. The Bifhop is decidedly of opinion that St. Mat- 
thew’s gofpel was not written originally in Greek, but in 
what was called Hebrew, that is, the language at that time 
fpoken by the Jews. The Bithop allows more than two years 
to our Saviour’s miniftry. 

All the gofpels are proved to be equally authentic. ‘The 
following obfervations on the flyle and writings of St. Paul, 
fupported by a palfage from Dr. Paley’s Hore Pauline will 
guard the young divine againft the trroneous afferntions of Dr. 
Prieftley and they are as happily expreffed as they are juflly 

ate 


“¢ There is a real conneétion and coherence in all his writings ; and 
his reafoning, although it may fometiimes appear defultory, will al- 
ways be found to be corre& and conv incing. Inftead of the beauties 
which arife from a nice ; arrangement of w ords, an harmonious cadence 
of periods, and an artificial ftru@ture of fentences, we have a ftyle at 
once concife and highly figurative, aud a ftriking peculiarity and 
uncommon energy of language. Whenever he fpeaks of the doc- 
trine and energy of the Chriftian religio n, enlarges upon the nature 

and attributes of the Deity, or terrifies with the dread of divine 
judgments, his ftyle rifes with the fudject, and, while our minds are 
imprefled with the juftnefs and dignity of the fentiments, we cannot 
bat admire the force and fublimity of the e xpreffions. ‘Though he 
never departs from the authority of the apoftolic character, yet the 


fenfibility of his own heart frequently leads him to appeal to the 


feelings and affections of thofe, to whom he writes; and the zeal of 
his temper is fo conftantly apparent throughout his epiftles, that no 
one can read them with attention, wit hout catching fome portion of 
the fire with which he was animated,’ 


In the Bifhop’s opinion concerning 2 Pet. ii. we exadlly 
concur, that it‘contains nothing inconfilftent with the ack: wat 
ledged writings of St. Peter. The fiyle changes with the 
fubjeét-matter, and is very fimilar to that of St. Jude. Let 
the reader only compare our Saviour’s inveétives againft the 


Scribes with bis other difcourfes ; he will find an e qual differ- 
B 2 ence 
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ence. Honeft indignation fuggefts, apparently, infiated 
language. 


¢* Tratufyue Chremes tumido delitigat ore.’ Hor. Ar. P. 
4 g 


The firft volume concludes with an abridgment of the 
Hiftory of the New Teftament. 

The fecond volume opens with an account of the Tranflations 
of the Old and New Teftament. The reader is referred to 
Lewis, Johnfon, and Archbif fhop Newcome. 

In the fhort Hiftory of the Liturgy which follows, we fee, 
with regret, the unfortunate termination of the conterence at 
the Savoy. The partics agreed to inform his Majelly, ‘ that 
the church’s welfare, unity, and peace, and his Lee yaa S 
fatisfaction, were ends upon which they were all agreed ; but 
as to the mcans they could not come to any harmony.’? Wher 
the principal blame lay may be colleéted even from Neal's 
Hittory of the Puritans, who plainly fhews that conceflions 
were demanded, without number, on one fide and not any 
offered on the other. 

The part of this work which feems moft valuable is, an 
expofition of the ggth articles ; for though we have many ex- 
cellent treaties on particular d loftrines. yet. it does not appear, 
that we have any plain fatisfactory comments on the’ wh: es 
number, taken colleétively. Neither Bifhop Burnet nor Dr. 
Hey, are fuited to beginners. Under the firft article, we are 
informed, with truth, 

‘That thofe who acknowledge the divinity of Chrift and the 
Holy Ghoft, are never called hereticks by any writer of the three fir{t 
centurics ; and, furely, this cireumftunce, is a ftrong procf that thie 
dotrine of the trinity, was the doctrine of the primitive church, 
and more efpecially, fince the names of thofe who firl denied the 
di vinity of Chuift, and of the Holy Ghoft, are tranfmitied to US, 

s of perfons who diiiented from the common faith of chriftians,’ 


The Bithop expreffes a wifh that divines, in treating this 
myfterious fubject, hi id confined themfelves to the expreffions 
ot {cripture. if they have, by any diverfity of expreffion, 
attempted to communicate more than was revealed, they are 
certainly in the wrong. But as long as they « bferved the due 
limits of enquiry, a difference of cx pre ffion was not on ly al- 
Jowable, but abfo lutely neceflary ; for, whoever explains, | mult 
ufe terms different from that w hich he undertakes to explain, 

ind he mult bring into one focus, the fcattered rays of infor- 
mation, to be collected trom the feveral parts of the Old, and 
New, Teflament. The divinity of the Son and Holy 
€shoft, is proved by his Lordthip, by adducing paflages of 
7 {cripture 























Bifhop Prettyman’s Elements of Chrifian TI eclogy. « 
fcripture, very full and appolite to his purpofe. The re- 
finements of Socinus are ably and properly expofed. Due 
attention is paid to the Apocryphal books, which prote fiants 
feem in practice to difparage for fear of falling into the error 
of the Church of Rome. The Bithop, will excufe us for 
pointing outa flight miftake. In reciting thofe apocryphal 
writings, which the cht urch does not read, he mentions the 
fong of the three children, which ts one of the hymns incor- 
porated into the church fervice, and occafionally ufed by the 
C lergy, thous rh the Ze Deum is more general. Tn confidering 
the tendency. of the prefent age, to detraét from the Old 
Teltament, we are always happy to meet with paflages en- 
forcing the harmony between the two; fo that the reader 
will not be difpleafed with the tollowing extraét ; 


«© What, fays Juitin Martyr, is the Law? The gofpel predi@ed. 

What is the Gofpel ? The law fulfilled. I have often aflerted, fays 
I y Bly 
“1 , | ’ 
Chryfoftom, that two covenants, two handmatds, two futers, attend 
. 2 , ’ 

upon one Lord. Chritt 1s announced by the Prophets; Chritt is 
preached in the New Teftament. The old 'Teftament declared be- 
fore-hand the new, and the new interpreted the old.” 


The Bifhop thinks, that the damnatory claufés in the 
Athanafian Creed had better have been omitted. Yet, {till 


he allows, what we prefume amounts to the full intent of 


thefe damnatory claufes, “ that if any man perfeveres in the 
deliberate commiffion or known fin, he has no right to fal- 
vation, and that if a man, through obitinacy and ‘prejudice, 
are a wilful mifap plic ation or neglect of the talents with 
hich he is endowed, fin: lly rejects the fundamental doctrines 
of the Gofpel, when they are fai irly and fully propofed to him, 
he has no right to expect falvation; in cither cafe, he mutt 
be left to the uncovenante “<d mercy pe God.”” The truth is, 
the enemies of the Church have put a conftru€tion on «7 
claufes which fhe never intended, and it might not be amifs 
a fhort comment was prefixed to the Creed, to prevent a 
confciences from a too-common deception, by which vincible 
and invincible ignorance are confounded. 

On the much agitated queflion, concerning grace and 
free will, we have three good quotations, one from Veneer, 
another Pian the neceffary doétrine publifhed by Cranmer, 
and another from Jortin. From the laft, more efpecially, it 
is juftly faid, ‘thus do the doétrine of divine grace, and 
the doétrine of tree will or human libe rty, unite and con- 
{pire in a friendly manner, to our everlafling good. The firit 
is adapted to excite in us faith, gratitude, and humility ; the 
fecond, to awaken our caution, and quicken our diligence.’ 


Concerning 
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Concerning the fin againft the Holy Ghoft, we differ from 
the Bithop, and we believe that it was dire€tly charged on 
the people who afcribed the miracles of Chrift to the power of 
Satan, Mark iii. 28. 29. are quoted, and by a_fingular 
overfight, the goth is left out. ‘he whole paffage then 
ftands, Verily I fay unto you, all fins shall be forgrven unto the 
fons of men, and blajphemies wherewith they fhall blafpheme. 
“But he that fa all blajpheme againfi the Holy Ghoft, hath never 
forgit rene} but 1s in danger of eternal damnation. Becaufe they 
“paid he hathan uncdean fpirit. Af the rejeétion of evidence 
was the crime, was the evidence of miracles weaker during 
our Saviour’s life-time, than it was afterwards? are not mi- 
racles afcribed to the Holy Gho/t in many parts of Scripture ? 
and do we difparage the power and divinity of the Father and 
Son, by fo doing? If we examine the nature of this fin, we 
fhall find it the utmoft perverfion of the human mind, for it 

was the defence of palpable contradi@ion and abfurdity ;  $t 
ateued an intellectual darknefs, incurable, but by counteracting 
every diftinction of right and wrong, incurable by all the or- 
dinary means of information. 

Perhaps more is faid on the Article of Predeftination 
than may be abfolutely neceflary, and we moff perfeétly agree 
with our author in the following obfervation: ‘* Rather than 
bewilder ourfelves in the inextricable difficulties of fuch con- 
templations, to which our limited faculties are by no means 
competent, we fhould exclaim with the pious and humble 
Be mift, fuch | knowledge is too wonderful and excellent for us, 

*cammat attain unto tt. 

“Gales the 18th Article, it is obferved, that it was for- 
merly the cuftom to condemn errors under the form of 
pronouncing accurfed. The fame form is found in feveral 
parts of Scripture. And the perfons, againft whom an ana- 
thema w . pronounced, were excluded from communion with 
the church of Chrift. If this obfervation had been better at- 
tended to, St. Paul’s with to be accurfed would have created 
neither debate nor furprife. 

Under the 22d Article, the Bifhop proves that images, fo 
far from being ufed before the 5th century, were abfolutely 
forbidden. For in the beginning of the fourth, the Council 
of Illtbeus declared, that pictures ought not to be placed in 
churches, but that which is worthipped, fhould be painted 
upon the walls.’ 

The author has clearly proved epifcopacy to be a primitive 
inftitution, and fixes the date about the year 64, when 


Timothy was made bifhop of Ephefus.. 
co Te 
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‘* It ts not contended,” fays he, * that the bithops, priefts, and dea~ 
cons of England, are at prefent precifely the fame that bifhops, pretby - 
ters, and deacons-were in Afia Minor, feventeen hundred years ago. We 
only maintain, that there always have been bishops, pricits, and dea- 
cons, in the chriftian charch, fince the davs of the apoitles, with dif- 
ferent power and funétions, it is allowed in different countries, and ac 
different periods; but the general principles and duties which have 
re{pectively characterifed thefe clerical orders, have been effentially 
the fae, at all times, and in all places, and the variations which 
they have undergone, have only been fuch as have ever belonged to 
all perfons in public fituations, whether civil or ecclefattical, and 
which are indeed jnfeparate from every thing in which mankind are 
conceroed in this tranfitory and fluctuating world.” 


The fubje& is concluded with a ftrong teftimony from Mr. 
Le Clerc, a divine of the church of Holland, in which the 
prefbyterian government prevailed. The ufual arguments 
againit tranfubftantiation are brought forward, with due en- 
ergy, but in arguing with the Romanil{ts, we think it always 
the beft to prove that all miracles have been fubjeét to the 
fenfes, that it is of the effence of a miracle to be fo: for, 
until this be proved, all reafoning from the evidence of the 
fenfes is ufclefs, for they contend it, in this inftance, to be in- 
admiflible. ‘The expreffions on which they tound their belief, 
are well explained by the idea of a fealt on the facrifice fo 
forcibly illuftrated by bifhop Warburton, and the prefent 
bifhop of Chefter. And that the early chriftians did not main- 
tain this doctrine, the Bithop proves, by cbferving, 


“’'That the fathers conftantly call the confecrated elements, the 
figures, the figns, the fymbols, the types, and anti-types, the comme- 
moration, the reprefentation, the myfteric:, and the facraments of the 
body and blood of Chrift, which expreflions plainly fhew, that they 
do not confider the bread and wine as changed into the very fubfance 
of the body and blood of Chriit.’”* 

** Moft of the reformed churches, it is obferved, p. 523. 
aflerted the power of excommunication, it makes part of our 
church difcipline, but it has of late years been very little 
exercifed.” Notwithftanding the refpectable authorities of 
Blackftone and Burn, on which this obfervation is founded, 
we cannot but lament, that it is exercifed too frequently. 
The ecclefiaftical courts have no other means whereby to 
enforce attention to their citations, and the frivolous cafes of 
defamation which come before them, loudly call for the inter- 
terence of the legiflature. Sooner would we fee the Poiflardes 
of Billingfgate fummoned, than many others who exceed theie 
paragons of {currility and abufe. 


We 
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We had forgotten to mention, in its proper place, tha* 
though we believe the doctrine of the Trinity, inculcated in the 
Old Teftament,wedo not lay much ttrefs on the plural Elohim. 
We would with our readers to confult Buxtorft’s Lexicon, 
and alfo, Simonis’s by Eichorn, and it they find the term 
applied to God the father only, or if they find it applied to 
ene falfe god, to the golden calf of Aaron, to Afhtaroth or 
Altarte, they will at leaft admit the application of it to the 
Tiinity, with caution. A noun plural, joined with a verb 
fingular, i is no uncommon thing in the Hebrew language. The 

moft prominent in{tance isin v, rift. the celebrated Prophec *y of 
Danicl’s 70 Wecks. In the Arabic language, it is wellk nown, 
that when the verb ftands firft, as it does in Gen. i. 1. it is of 
the fingular number, tho’ the nominitive cafe which follows 
be plural. His Lordthip thinks the paflage int John v. 7. 
not genuine, though he is a firm believer inthe Trinity. Dr. 
Burgh, long ago, proved, that whether that verfe be fpurious 
or genuine the ‘doétrine will remain unfhaken. 

As various notions have been ftarted, concerning that fub- 
fcription which is required of all candidates for orders, and 
as Doétor Prieftley once triumphed, in the various fignifica- 
tions brought forward by orthodox men, or men reputedly 
orthedex, we fhall make no apology for the following extract, 
with which the work before us concludes : 


“© Tf upon mature deliberation, the Candidate for Orders believes 
the Articles to be authorized by feripi ures he may confcientioufl y 
fubfcribe them; but if, on the contrary, he thinks that he fees rea- 
fon to depart from any of the do¢tri: es afte rie din them, no hore ot 
emolument or honour, no drea 1 of inconvenience or dif ap meer 
fhould induce him to exprefs his folemn aflent to propofitions, whi 
in fact, he does not believe. It is not, indeed, neceffary, that 
fhould approve ev.ry word or expreffion, but he ought to belie: 
all the tundamental doctrines of the articles, all thofe tenets in which 
our church differs from their churches, or from other fects of chriftian: 
fe ought to feel that he ¢ any from his own conviction, maintain the 
purity of our eftablifhed religion, and fincerely and zealouily enforce 
thofe points of faith and practice, which our church declares to be 


eflenttal to falvation. This appears to me the only jut ground ot 
conicientious fubfeription to the actacle les 4 and let it be ever remembered 


that in a bufinefs of this ferious znd important ni ature, no {pecies | what. 
ever of evafion, fubterfage or referve, is to be allowed, or can be prac- 
tifed, without imminent danger of in curing the wrath of God. Th 
articles are to - fubl ribedin their plain and obvious fenfe, and af- 


> P ot Pr . ’ 'Y 
fent is to be given to them plainly and unequivocally. Thus only 
“an 3 ‘rio ‘hasta | vel ; : ° btden - 
¢an a perion offer humfelf et the table of the Lord, as his minitter 
set far a Arlee . a ‘ rT . Tad »* . a 
With fately 5 thus only can he expect to receive the divine blefling 
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upon that courfe of life to which he then folemnly devotes hime 


felf.?? 


‘Though the publication before us be principally intended for 
young ftudents in Theology ; yet we would recommend it alfo, 
as afamily book, to be re ad by young perfons who have perufed 
certain elementary books of chriflianity, fuch as Lewis’s and 
Wake’s Catechifm, with Archbifhop Secker’s Leures. 
Gray’s Key to the Old, and Percy’s Key to the New, Tef- 
tament, have been largely made ufe of inthe firft volume, 
and we cannot help recommending Stackhoule’s Hittory of 
the Bible, the differtations of which are moft excellently well 
compiled from authors which few poifefs, and with which 
all woud ld with to be better acquainted. We truit, more- 
over, that the theological le€tures, given in each Univerfity, 
have tended, ina certain degree, to remove the ignorance of 
which the Bithop complains; and that Candidates for Orders 
are now received with greater precaution. We fhall not, 
however, conceal our full conviction, that there is {till room 
for improvement, and that men creep jnto the church 
from other callings, without having taken fufficient time to 
qualify themfelves, and we could with that the Bithops would 
agree upon fome common plan to prevent every invidious 
comparifon. The happy medium between extreme rigour, 
and extreme lenity, might be found, and particular care fhould 
be taken not to exaét the reading of a multiplicity of books, 
which few can have leifure to perufe. And an acquaintance 
with the Septuagint fhould always be required. In time, we 

might hope, that under due encouragement, few would offer 
themfelves for ordination without fome knowledge of the 
Hebrew. The want of fuch knowledge was a fubjeét of re- 
proach from Dr. Prieftley. 








——— + 


Art. I]. Ai App pendix to the Guide to the Church ; in which 
the Prit nciples advanced in that Work ure more fully main- 
tained, in_anfwer to Objections brought againft them by Sir 
Ri chard Hill, Bart. in his Letters, addreffed to the Author; 
under the Title of an Apology for Brotherly Love. By 
the Rev. Charles Daubeny, L. L. B. Author of the Guide 
to the Church, and Fellow of Winchefter College. 
Hatchard. Rivington’s. 


a 


HEN an infpired apoftle, found it needful to exhort 
chriftians, that they thould earneftly contend for the 

faith once delivered to the faints,” he thereby gave his fanc- 
tion to what has fince been fometimes received in an offenfive 
NO. XIX. VOL. V. C light, 
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light, under the name of Religious Cynz tek 4 which, how- 
ever much we may regret that there ihould be occafion for it, 
is too often neceflary tor defending the truth, as it is in Chrift, 
and preferving a due regard to thofe principles by which that 
truth is diftinguifhed. "Pe rhaps this neveliity nas not been 
more apparent in any initance than in the cafe, which the 
work now before us prefents to our notice, a caiv in which 
we find uncommon zeal difplayed on both fides; and cannot 
but fincerely lament, that there fhould be fach difference of 
opinion, on matters fo infeparably connected with the beft 
interefts of our holy religion. —T hat Mr, Daubeny be! eld, 
as a matter of fuch high importance, that fubje & fo ably 2 
cuffed in his excellent ‘* Guide to the Charch,” is evident, dor 
from the extraordinary diligence with w hich he had collected 
the moft convincing arguments, for the purpofe he had in 
view, andthe no lefs remarkable patience and calmnefs of 
temper, with which he has fubmitted to the cenfure, fo un- 
defervedly beftowed upon him, by his zealous antagonifts. In 
our account of Sir Richard Hill's « Apzlgy for eet? 
Love, and for the Decirines of the Church of England,” 
could not help expreffing our furprife, that a work, with fach 
a title, fhou!d be addretled to a Clergyman of that Church, 
who had defended her doétrines with all the force of found 
and folid argument; yet, in that true syn of meeknefs, and 
chriftian charity, which is ever ready to promote the real 
comfort and happinefs of mankind, by fhewing them the good 
and the right B pn in which they ought to walk, as members 
of Chrilt, and heirs of the kingdom ot Heaven. ‘Such was the 
truly charitable defign of thofe inftruétive difcsurfes, which 
their pious author jultly confidered, as affording that kind ot 
knowledge and direction to chriftians, on the fubjeét of ec- 
clefiattical unity, which might be very properly called a 
“© Guide to the Church,” as pointing out the way to that com- 
munion of Saints on earth, which will fit us for the holy fel- 
lowfhip of the blefled in heaven. Yet all this, the Aps/aeift 
for Brotherly Love, witha ftrange perverfion ot thought, con- 
fiders as ‘*a flate given to the Church of England,” by her 
nnodutiful fon at Bath, of which city, though abounding with 
{chifmatical preachers, often railing againit the Bifhops aad 
Clergy, Sir Richard Hill is pleafed to give the following fa- 
vourable account, in one of his Letters to Mr. Daubeny : 


“ Indeed, 1 am happy ‘to bear witnefs, that I know no place 
where Brotherly Love prevailed more powerfully, without fectarian 
jarrings, and reproachtul names, among good chrittians, of all deno- 
minations, than in. the very city which you make the obj*ct of your 
ecnture on that account, till your late attempt to break ai ud difturb its. 
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peace. Iam, however, periuaded, that if you were to favour: 
world with a thoufand more of your Gwides, they would be 
ineflicacious to interrupt the long eftablithed harmony ot che church 
in that part of our bleffed Lord’s vineyard, as 1 hope, ani belicye, 
your prefent attempt will be both there and every wher 


After perufing this extraordinary attack on Mr. Daubeny’s 
well-principled and well-intended Guide, we naturally try 
pofed, that he would feel himfelf obliged to come forward to 
the public, with a vindication of the purity of his intentions, 
and fome farther defence of thofe truly-chriftian principles, 
which he had before fo happily recommended. Our fuppo 
fition has been juflified by the appearance of the public 
now under our notice, and of which the worthy author give 
this modeft account, in a fhort preface to the reader— 


«© Confidering the little that 1 have written, and the fubject I have 
undertaken, l can not forbear from Jamenting, that there fhould be 
a neceflity for the publication of a fecond volume, to maintain the 
doftrines advanced in my firft. But, how defirous foever 1 might be, 
that the tafk of anfwcring Sir Richard Hill had fallen into better 
hands, J, neverthelefs, did not feel myfelf juftified, in deferting a 

caufe, which, however unequal to the undertaking, 1 am profcflionally 
hind to fupport. Fully impreffed with this idea, i throw my felf 
upon the indulgence of the reader, in the hope, that the intention of 
the author will compenfate for the defects of his performance.’’ 


That our readers may be enabled to judge how far fuch an 
Apology was necelfary, we fhall lay betore them a brief ana- 
lyfis of the work, and fuch extra&ts from it, as, we hope, will 
give a proper idea of its merit, and of the affiftance it holds 
out to the fupport of true primitive church principles. —It 
confifts of nine letters, addrefled to Sir Richard Hill, the fir 
of which is introductory to the general fubject, and, after fome 
candid remarks, on the nature of the Calvinittic doétrine, 
and as much conceffion to the patrons of that doétrine as 
could well be expected, concludes with the following pertinent 
obfervation : 


*¢ With refpeét to points which are not clearly revealed, and.on 
which fome of the beft of men have differed in opinion, in which 
number, I place your doctrine of E/eGion ; the Jefs that is faid on 
them the better. Boldnefs of aficrtion, except in matters of clear 
revelation, is not fo much an argument of the truth of a propofition, 
as of fomething elfe. ‘To fuch points, the fayi ing of Zenophanes, in 
Varro, is applicable, Hominis off hac epimari, Det feire.” And 
though I fee! as natural a defire for knowledge, perhaps as moft men, 
yet - are fome fubjeéts, on which IJ think it prudent to fay, with 
St. Auguftin—- Magis eligo cautam ignorantiam confitert, quam falfam 
fitentiam profiteri,”’ 
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In his Second Letter, arguing from what his opponent had 
allowed, that ‘the outward polity of the church was infti- 
tuted for the fake of its facred verities,’’ but without deter- 
mining which is of moft confequence, a queftion which 
chriftians are not required to decide, Mr. Daubeny fhews, 
in the cleareft manner, that ‘ the prefervation of the faith 
and do&trine of the church depends, under God, on the pro- 
per exercife of the power and authority committed to the 
church for that purpofe; that the exfernal polity of the church 
is therefore a matter of eflential importance, confidered ag 
God's own plan, forthe advancement and fecurity of the great 
object he had in view, in revealing himfelf to the world.— 
The do@rine of the church is, without doubt, effential to the 
obje& of its inftitution. And fo are the order and govern- 
ment of the church effential to it as a fociety ; for without 
thefe no fociety can poffibly exift, and without the exiftence 
of fuch a fociety, as the vifible church, the true faith will not 
be long preferved in the world.”—Having fufficiently efta- 
blithed this general truth, our author proceeds, on the autho- 
rity of fcripture and antiquity, to maintain what he had before 
advanced refpecting the conititution of the Chriftian Church 
again{t the feveral objections which Sir Richard Hill had 
brought forward, and, partic ularly, what he had oppofed to the 
authority of Mr. Law and Mr. Leflie, on account of their 
being Nonjurers.—The taanner in which Mr, Daubeny intro- 
troduces this part of his fubjeét does him great credit, and 
fhews the refocect he bears to the perfons here alluded 
tv. 


‘* When I confidér,”’ fays he, ‘that among the nonjuring 
clergy are to be found fome of the moft pious, moft learned, and 
moft confcientio us divines that ever adorned the church of England ; 
{ cannot help thinking, that the government would have gained moie 
in henour, than it. wor uld have loft in fecurity, had fuch men been 
permitted to have remained 3 n pr Mefion of their pre terments.—But 
idmitting that policy ys ma nded that the nonjuring clergy fhould 
be deprived ; you will obferve, Sir, they were deprived only of 
thofe fecular pofleifions which the church had derived fiom her con- 
nexion with the ftate. Their offence, if it may be called by fo harth 
a name, was of a polttical nature, their punifhment correfponded to 
it.— They offended againft the ruling powers ; they, in confequence, 
Jott their patronage. Ru ut, can it “be necetiary to remind you, all 
the rights, dignities, and emolumeats which the sempre derives 


from the piety and patronage of civil rulers, are quite diftingt from 
that principal commitlion, by which the clergy adminifter the affairs 
of Chriit’s I ingdom. OF this commifiion they could not be deprived 
by civel rulers, becaufe ithad been received from en higher authority. 
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The office, therefore, which the nonjuring clergy held in the chrif- 
tian church was precifely the fame, and every a& of it as valid, 
abftrattedly: confidered, after their deprivation, ‘as it was before ; 
what they had been deprived of being only thofe contingent circum. 
ftances of em lument and honour, which have no neceflary connexion 
with the minifferial commiilion, Your miflake, upon this point, ap 
pears to have arifen from your confounding two things, in their na. 
ture quite diitinci, and-not neceffarily connected with each other—- 
the minifterial eothaiifiten, and the temporalities annexed to the dif- 
charge of it in this country. The circumftances of Mr. Law being 
a nonjuror, and ordained by a nonjuring bifhop, which it is incum- 
bent arg you to prove, together with that of Mr. Lefley, being a 
nonjaror, who certainly was not ordained by a nonjuring bifhop, tend, 
in no degree, to the eftadlitiment of the point you attempt to main. 
tain. Bat let them ftand in the fame predicament, if you pleafe ; 


all that I am concerned about, 1s their minifierial commifion, which 
was equally valid if received from a nonjuring bifhop, as from any 
other, ‘To prove this, I need only cbferve to-you, that had thefe 


divines lived in the prefent day, and repaired to America for the 


uke of enjoyi ng the public exerc ‘fe of their function, their letters’ 


of orders*would have admitted them into the miniitry of the Ame. 
rican church, becaufe they would have found no political impediment 
to the difcharge of it. Dr. Seabury, the late eminently-learned and 
pious bifhop of Connetticat, who was confecrated by fome bifhops, 
who alfo ¢hex were nonjurors, and who even now, though xo longer 
vonjurors, receive from the ftate nothing but protettion, for which 
lone there is reafon to believe they are truly grateful, is a cafe in 
point, The hy ps thefis, therefore, which you are pleafed to call mime, 
according to which you attem me to prove, that I am living in a ftate 
of {chifm with the church of England, becaunfe Mr. Law was a 
norjuror, 1 beg leave to refign to its author, not having penetration 
enough to fee the con fethatice drawn from it. Nor do I fee, more 
clearly, how the teftimony cf nonjt ring ¢ divines, upon the fubject of 
church government, can be atte¢ted by an offenc ce againft the civil 
power. On the coatrary, I fhould think fuch tefim ony ought to 
weigh heavy in the fcale, from the confideration that the parties 
who furnithed i it, (whatever judgment may be formed of their po. 
litical opinions) had given the ni ‘Y unequivocal proof of their being 
honeit men, by facrificing every temporal advantage to the pr ferva- 


tion of their confeiences.’ : 


After bearing this honourable teftimony to their charaéters, 
Mr. Daubeny goes on with the moft fatisfa€tory replies to all 
Sir Richard’s Objections, on which we find the following very 
juft remarks. 


«© The object, immediately before me at prefent, is to ftrengthen 
and fecure that ground which your Firft Letter feemed defigned to 
fhake, by bringing forward to the reader many of thofe plaufible 
objections to our church eftabiifhment, which have long fince re- 
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ceived repeated and fafficient anfwers. ‘That the difference of 
opinion upon this controverted fubject thould now be revived among 
us, is not much to be won tered at, when we confider the temper of 
the times in which we live ; at:mper which (I am forry to fay) 
difpofes man for nothing fo much as for the overthrow of all efta- 
blithed opinions. But, Sir, allow me to obferve, fundamental 
knowledge is not. more humbie and unaffuming, than fuperficial 
knowledge is felf-fufficient and dittatorial, We think ourfelves 
wifer than our forefathers, for the moft part, not becaufe we know 
more, but becaufe we know lefs than they did, and are contented 
with our Jittle partial attainments, rather than fubmit to the labour 
af digging for wifdom, as for hidden treafures. The idea, now in- 
duftrioufly propagated, which tends to the annihilation of all order 
and government inthe church, that provided the dottrines of chrif- 
tianity are taught, it matters not to what fociety of Chriftian Pro- 
fefflors we are attached, is an idea that never received countenance 
from any fober-thinking Chriftian for the firlt fifteen hundred years 
of the Chriftian ara. Had it been broached in the primitive days, 
it would have been confidered as a vilionary and wild notion, in- 
compatible with the exiftence of any regular eftablifhment on earth, 
As fach it would -have been univerfally reprobated, and the main- 
tainers of it condemned by the fevereft ecclefiattical cenfure. Yet, 
in the comprehenfive and adventurous wifdom of modern times, this 
is confidered as a kind of neceffary article of faith, and thofe are 
branded with the name of bigots who do not hold it. I, however, 
mutt profefs myfelf to be one of thofe bigots ; and, being perfeétly 
fatisfied with the company in which I am placed, my only hope is, 
that I may be thought worthy to continue in it, Thofe who differ 
from me in opinion, I leave to themfelves ; not in the character of a 
bigot, pronouncing fentence on thofe who are without the church, as 
you have thought fit to reprefent me; but in the character of a 
minifter of the church, who being dire¢ted by our Liturgy, to pray 
conftantly againft /eb:/m, mutt think it his duty to prevent Chriftians, 
as far as may be, from falling into fo dangerous a fin.’ 


In his Third Letter, Mr. Daubeny proves very clearly 
againft his opponent, that the do¢trines, advanced in the 
Guide to the Church, are {tri@ly conformable to the Articles 
and Liturgy of the church of England, particularly in the 
two great-points of ejection and ju/fification. And, as Sir 
Richard Hill had infinuated the impoffibility of his really 
believing the Ninth and Tenth Articles, fince the utmoit 
he ** would allow Chrift to have done for finners, is, that he 
has obtained for them a poffdility of falvation, but their 
being made partakers of that falvation, and being brought 
into poffeffion of it, mutt depend on themfelves,’” Mr. 
Daubeny is at pains to fet this matter in a proper light, by 
fhewing the fenfe in which thefe two articles ought to be 


wnderftood, and then adds ; 
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*¢ Upon this fubject, I fay, what has been already faid, under the 
foregoing comment on the Ninth and Tenth Articles—that Chritt, 
in his mediatorial chara¢ter, took off the condemnation laying upon 
our fpecies, redeeming fallen man from the curfe of the law, and 
placing him in a ftate of grace and acceptance with God, in which 
ftute, he vouchfates to him the affiftance ot his Holy Spirit, to enable 
him, by working out his falyation, to make his calling and eleétion 
fure. Jefus Chrift, in his character of Saviour, has done, two 
| things for fallen man. He has removed ax incapacity, and furnifhed 
a capacity, for falvation, He has not only taken away the hand- 
writing that was againft us, but has, moreover, provided means for 
the renewal of our fallen nature ; on the proper ufe of which, our 
final falvation depends. From whence it follows, that though the 
falvation of fallen man, wherever it takes place, is an act of free 
grace on the part of God, yet the certainty of that falvation de- 
pends, in fome degree, on the ufe which man makes of thofe means 
of grace, which have been vouchfafed for the purpofe of fecuring 
it,’” 

This fubje& is farther purfued in the Fourth Letter, which 
proves, beyond a doubt, that the peculiar doctrines of Cal- 
vinifm are not the doétrines of the church of England, and 
that 


“© The unfcriptural idea that has been annexed by Calvinifts to 
predeftination, appears to have arifen chiefly from their taking that 
word in a too ftri¢t and literal fenfe. ‘The Holy Scriptures, in con. 
defcenfion to the finite capacities of man, often fpeak to him after the 
manner of men, otherwis he could not underftand them. We have 
no words that can convey an adequate idea of the infinite nature of 
God. We cannot conceive a duration, without paft, prefent, and 
to come. But thefe cannot be inGod ; for with God, all things are 
prefent. ‘The word predeftination muft, therefore, be confidered as 
fuited to the finite capacities of man, not to the infinite nature of 
God. A want of attention to this circumftance has laid the foun- 
dation for the endlefs difputes which have taken place upon this 
fubje@t. For, by fuppofing a time paft in God, and the decree 
already pait, concerning things to come; fuch a decree takes awa 
free-will, elfe the will of men might difappoint the decree of God. 
On the other hand, without a degree of free-will, fo far as to enable 
him to rcfule the evil, and choofe the good, all the promifes and 
threatnings in Scripture, the proteftations of God, that he delighteth 
not in the death of a finner, and his earneft and continued invitations 
to repentance, are left deftitute of all meaning and application. But 
let us underftind predeftination, as a word accommedated to our 
capacities, but not to be ftrictly and philofophically ‘inquired into, 
and inftead of drawing confequences from it, which do not neceflarily 
belong to it, let, us confider it as defigned to convey an idea of the 
firmnels of God’s Covenant in Chrift; a covenant as impoffible to be 
fruftrated, as if, according to our ideas, it had been decreed in time 
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paft, even from eternity, and all difficulty on this fubje& will vanifh. 
With this idea before him, every Chriftian will be encouraged to 
ftrive to enter in at the ftrait gate, upon the affurance, that the gate 
will not be fhac againft any one, who, according to the tenor of 
the gofpel covenant, fhall be found in a fit condition to enter in. 
The notion of abfolute, unconditional falvation, independent ot 
human conduét, exifts no where but in the heads of Calvinifts. Ic 
was not the do¢trine of the primitive church ; nor the doctrine of 
our reformers.’”? ** This,’ fays our author, has been demonttrated by 
an appeal to hiftoric faét, which, by bringing the: reader acquainted 
with the circumftances which accompanied the original eftablifhment 
of our prefent church dottrine, qualities him to form a decided 
opinion on the fubject. Unlels, therefore, all confiftency be denied, 
both to our reformers and our church, I have proved, in the fore- 
going Letter, if I have proved any thing, that the Calyiniitic fenfe 
of predeftination cannot be the genuine fenfe of the church of 
England,” 
(To be continued. ) 
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Art. III. A Short Commentary, with StriGures, on certain 
Parts of the Moral Writings of Dr. Paley and Mr. Gif- 
borne. 


(Continued from Pv. 369 Vol. 1v.) 
| { AVING thus criticifed freely upon Dr. Croft’s opini- 


ons concerning Government, we fhall now proceed to 
other points that will call only for our approbation in gene- 
ral. he firlt of thefe, as we turn over the pages, is a large 
pene from Mr, Gifborne, and a larger refutation by Dr. 
*rofts 


«© From thefe confidcrations it follows, (Mr. Gifborne obferves! 
that every individual officer, who is called into fervice, is bound to 
inveftigate the jultice of the war in which he engages, to the utmott 
extent of his abilities and information. He is not precipitately, and 
on flight furmifes, to relinquifh the poft in which Providence hath 

laced him, If the matter appears ambiguous, and his mo§ careful 
reflection and enguiries leave him ftill in doubt, fomething may be 
conceded, and more or lefs, according to the circumftances of the cafe, 
to the opinion of thofe who have better opportunities than he pof- 
feifes, of knowing the real grounds and origin of the conteft. The 
lower his rank 1s, the lefs likely is he to have opportonity of ac- 
quiring knowledge on this fubject, which can rezfonably be oppofed 
to the judgment of men in higher ftations. But if he fhould be tho- 
roughly convinced, that his own country is the culpable aggreffor in 
the quarrel, or deems the probability to be very greatly on that fide ; 
it is his indifpenfable duty to refign his employment,’ whatever falfe 
honour 
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honour, or perional, crinterefted motives may fuggeft to the contrary. 
Will it be faid, that it is his part to obey, and to leave the Siate to 
anfwer for the confequences ? ‘This is not the argument of a confide- 
rate man, or a Protettant. Reafon and fcripture are equally outrag- 
ed, whether ic be a State or a Pop: who requires to have the ma- 
nagement of the confcience of a fubject. The State, on whatever 
principles it may claim his obedience, cannot exempt him from that 
which he owes to his God; and thould the naval or military officer 
decline, on the plea of confcience, to undertake the fervice enjoined, 
there feems to be no grounds, if the fincerity of his plea can be af- 
certained, on which his difchargs can be refufed. Nor any, if it 
fhould be refufed, on which his compiiance can be jutified.”” * To 
make war cr peace, is the acknowledged prerogative of the crown. 
The fabjeéts of this country have made the King the keeper of their 
confciences in this important concern. Private judgment cannot take 
away this branch of the prerogative; and, if fet up in oppofition to 
it, may induce any man not only to refule’’ (rather to refufe not enly) 
“ continuance in the fervice, but alfo the piyment of taxes, by which 
eve y war mult be fuppoited. The invidious comparifon with popery 
carrics with me no terrors. In al! publ’c concerns, there muft 
be a power trom which there lies no apjea'. Nor let a Britifh fub- 
ject take the alarm at this power of making war or prace, velted in 
the Sovereign ; for though it be his, it 1s cxercifed in fat by his 
Minitters and his Privy Coincil; and, as foon as the fupplies and 
the mutiny aéts are moved for, the propriety or impropriety of a war 
is before the two Houles. What greater fecurity can be fuggefted 
than this ? Let us not be a'armed at the feeming plea of making 
foldiers and failors mere machines. Their operations are to be di- 
rected in the belt way, and for the beit purpotes, that the collected 
wifdom of the nation can fuggeit; and this 18 the only method, by 
which they can be broaght to a‘t with difpstch and unity of defign. 
Have we net, in other inflances, for the fake of enjoying the blef- 
fines of legal government, furrendeved our right of private judgment ? 
Is it poflib!e for every individual io approve of every ast of Parlia- 
mene? Yer, furly, he is bound by the act, during its exiflence. He 
has, according to his ability, a right of recommending a repe) 
of any law; he has a right of petition, and to ufe every other pacilic 
meafure, And more is to be feared fron petulant oppofition than 
implicit deference.’’? Pp. 129, 132. 


Thefe are arguments judicious in their nature, and pow- 
erful in their influence. But Iet us make one remark, in 
addition to them. Moralifts, that thus call upon every offi- 
cer, and confequently upon every foldier, even every failor, 
to difcufs for his own confcience and conduét the propriety or 
impropriety of every war, are fanatically calling upon them 
to do that which is apparently impoflible to be done by them. 
In nine-tenths of the whole multitude, has the mind never 
been urged to difcufs, is therefore incapable of examining, and 
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doubly incapabie of deciding. Even if they could examine 
and could decide, they have no right to do fo. They are al- 
ready tied up to obedience, by the very fervice in which they 
are engaged, and by the very oath, the militare facramentum, 
which has already bound this fervice upon their confcience. 
Thus pretending to decide, and pre! uming to act upon the 
decifion, they would, by an initant act of juftice, be thot for 
mutiny. Such wild work would thofe moralifts make in the 
world, who {tupidly contider man only as a mere individual, 
and fo sttithly forget the new duties that come upon him from 
his political conneétions. A principle of difunion would be 
accurfedly difleminated through the globe, each cohering 
atom would recoil from its neighbour, and the whole crumble 
away into a wafte of fands. 


¢ | agree with Mr. Gitberne, ’’Dr. Croft affures us, © that it 1s 
: gratuitous afumption in Dr. Paley, when he intimated that fub- 
{i tiption can be juttified without an a@tual belief of each of the arti- 
cies. Soon as this lax interpretation cf fubfeription appea red, Dr. 
Prieitley made that malignant ufe of it which might natur: ily he e 
pected. As to the rp fe ‘r of the fubfcription, 1 fhall not : gitate fo 
immaterial a quettion ; for every act of Parliament is the law of the 
land till it be abrogated. What our anceltors enacted, we continue 
to adopt and to practife. But though the le gpa of the 13th of 
Elizabeth, and the legiflature, to this moment, enforce fubfcription ; 
I mutt be allowed to think that in doubts, or di theulties, the divines, 
who firft drew up the articles, would, in that day, have been more 
proper to be confulted, than even the lay Lords and the Commons. 
"The fame delerence to the clcric. 1 proteflion, which under a proper au- 
thority oceaticned the framing of thofe ar:icks, would natur.Ily be 
fhewn as to the interpretation. ane in thefe days, though I admit 
with Mr. Gitborne, that the prefent Parliament impofes tubfeription 
by its acquiefcence in the act cf El Z1be it yet were I defirous of 
gaining the true fer fe of an obler re er! “? might provably confult 
fome aole divine, whofe cpinton would tase iis proper weight. It 
foluws clearly, thar the in polers may be ore paity, and the inter 
preters ancther, ‘The fages of the law explain ais of Parliament ; 
why may not divines unckrtake to exyhain articles of faith? And 
they will always advert to the hit: ‘of the times, in which thee 
writings were franed. ‘They w: i moreover, refer to the writ- 
ings * the frat reformers, fome of which have been properly publith- 
edin Dr. Joha Rand “olpn’s Enchiridion. When in modern times 
i bits introtuced’’ into either Heufe of Parliament, *¢ the framers 
of thet Lill fuppore tt by comments and argument’, to which, in cafe 
‘ambiguity, we fhould think it proper to have recourfe. Indeed, 
what are preambks themielves, but fo many comments, intended to 
allitt the judgment of fucceeding times ? A fubferiber will not merely 
advert to the general intention of the articles, but to the particular 
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tention of each; and yet the whole legiflature could not be fup~ 
pofed to be minutely ecquainted with the latter, though they ecaz 
curred in the former. Are any man’s talents fo multifarious, as to 
be equal to every fubject in all its mrmutie ? Can we, for inftance, 
fuppofe that an advocate fhall underftand the proper regulations of 
every branch of commerce, oF that a merchant thosli ducide eta " 
the rules to be obferved in the navy and army ! App’y this to the 
fubject before us, and it will be clear, that not only the per vole 

the Parliament, but of the framcrs of the thirty-nine articles, 1s care- 
fully to be attended to by every confcientious divine.’? Pp 


Ps 559 57» 

All this is juftly and fenftbly faid, yet hardly with a com- 
preffion and energy fuilicient. T he meaning of the articles 
is undoubtedly to be Songer from the framers, not the fanc- 

soners, of them. The convocation, that lev iflature of the 
cherch. which is wholly overlooked by Dr. Paley, Mr. Gil- 
borne, and Dr. Croft, did frame them originally in 1562-3; 
the Upper Houfe fubferibing them on January the 2gthy and 
the Lower on February the 5th*. “Dhen the Queen and her 
Parliament received them from the convocation, and, 
out prefuming to alter a fyllable in them, lent them a legal 
fanétion. The doétrinal authority of the articles, then, is 
derived folely from the convocation, as the legal is from the 
Queen in Parliament. Whenever, therefore, a reference is 
made to the ** animus imponentis” in fubfcription, for the 
do&trine, it muft be made to the framers, for the law to the 
enactors. This diftin€tion fweeps away at once all that rub- 
bith of reafoning, with which Dr. Paley particularly would 
jultify fubfcription without belief. The very framing, ih- 
deed, of articles of belief, the very impofing of articles of be- 
lief on the clergy, the very binding of them on the clergy by 
legal fanétions, each flands in dire& refutation ef fuch rea- 
foning. And to form an additional barrier, to ax exprefsly 
what was fufficiently fixed already by its own quality, to fhut 
the door for ever againit fuch fophiftry, the very articles 
themfelves are averred by the very convocation which framed 
them, to be framed ‘¢ for the avarding of diverfities of opinisns, 
and for the effabli/hing of confent touching true religion.” 

‘© They who contend,’’ exclaims Dr. Paley, notwithftanding, 
«¢ that nothing lefs can juftify fubfcription to the 3g articles, than 
the actual belief of each and cvery feparate propofition contained in 
them, muft fuppofe that the legiflature expeeid the confent of ten 
fthoufand men, and that in perpetual facceffion, not to one contro- 
verted propofition, but to many hundreds. It ts difficult to conceive 
how this could be ex dias ‘ted from any, who obferved the incurable 
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diverfity of human opinion upon ail fubje‘ts fhort of demonftra ion. 
Ifthe authors of the law did not intend this, what did they intend ? 
‘They intended to exclude from offices in the church all abetiors of 
Popery—2. Anabaptilis—3. the Puritans.—Whoever finds himfelf 
pa The within thefe defcriptions ought not to fubfcribe.’’ 
« It is, indeed, often fuppofed,’ replies Dr, Croft, § that mens opi- 
nions concerning religion, adi nit of the fame pig yell a whi h is 
made in philofophy. What then becomes of a {landing revelation ? 
The truth ss, our reformers had only to enquire what was the pri- 
mitive belief before C hea mn ty was corrupted by the inventions of 
men,——L¢ fhould be confidered, that the articles are general propofi- 
tions, contain i! ne the P Pirie “iple s and grot ne lw ork of cleric: J] jr utruce 
tion. ‘Thefe p ropolitions ; are little affected by ‘* the incurable di- 
verfity of human opinion.’’ Pp. 53, 54, 57, 62. 


Dr. Paley has here thrown out a fuggeftion which deferves 
to be more fharply difculied and more feverely expofed. He 
deems it ridiculous to think that the legiflature expected the 
clergy all to think alike, concerning any articles of faith; yet 
he himfelf thinks immediately that they did expect this. So 


4 ‘ofsly contradictory to himfelf is he in fo fhort a compafs! 


«< jt is difficult to conceive,” he cries, at the outfet, ‘* how 
this could be expected by any, who obfe ‘rved the incurable di- 
verfity of human opinion, upon all fubjects fhort of demon- 
itration.’”’” Yet, in the very next words, he puts this very per 
tinent quettion j ; if the authors of the law did not iitend 
this, what did they intend?” And, to confummate the contra- 
dictorineis, he immediately fubjoins, in a pofitive tone of 
language, that they meant, notwith{tanding this ‘ incurable 
diverfity of human opinion,” to exclude Papiits, Anabaptilts, 
and Puritans, from offices inthe church. ‘They thus meant, 
he confefles, to cure that * incurable divi rity “ha They thus 
“ expected, ” he owns, “ the confent of ten thoufand, and 
that in perpetual fucceflion, not to one controverted propoti- 
tion, but to many hundreds.” “Though he alledged, juit be- 
fore, that ‘© it is difficult to conceive how this could be ex- 
peated,” yet he now becomes enlightened himfel!f, and fees 
they actually expected it. Such is the confufednefs of Dr. 
Paley’s ideas here, and fuch the contradictorinefs of his lan- 
guage ! a more grofs, more palpable, more mafly inftance, 
occurs not, perh ApS, in any other author whatever. We need 
not add, therefore, that the very exiftence of a written code 
from Heaven, is jult the fame kind of call for “ the confent 
of ten thoufand men,” even of ten millions, “and that in per- 
petual fucceffion” to the end of the world, “‘ not to one contro- 
verted propolition, but to many hundreds, * many thoufands, 
many millions ; anc ! that this demands per rmiffion, under the 
penal ly 
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penalty of damnation, to cure radically ‘* the incurable diver- 
fity of human opinion” by the pronounced opinions of God, 
So blindly is Dr. Paley here making his way in the dark, and, 
in his zeal againft articles, beating his head again{t the very 
authority of a Revelation itfelf! Nor is the caufe of this zeal 
unperceived by us. He betrays it by his very exceptions. 
The Papift, the Puritan, and the Anabaptift, are excepted 
from fubfcription. The articles are exprefsly declared as 
‘¢ intended to exclude”’ thefe ‘* from offices in the church,” 
and only thefe. ‘* Whoever finds himfelf,” as the Doétor 
repeats at the clofe, ‘* comprehended within their defcrip- 
tions ought nf to fubfcribe.’’ All others then may. And 
the Arian, the Socinian peculiarly may. The Doétor thus 
fhews himfelf completely to the marking eye. 


«© We allow to each church,’’ the Doctor notes in another place, 
«© the truth of its peculiar tenets, and all the importance which zeal 
can afcribe tothem. We difpute not here the right, or the expedien- 
cy, of framing creeds, or of impofing fubfcriptions. But why fhould 
every pofition, which a church maintains, be woven with fo much 
induftry into her forms of public worfhip ? Some are offended, and 
fome ere excluded: this is an evil in itfelf, at leaft to them; and 
what advantage or fatisfaction can be derived to the reft, from the 
feparation of their brethren, it is difficult to imagine, unlefs it were 
a duty to publifh our fyitem of polemic divinity, under the name of 
making confeffion of our faith every time we worfhip God, or a fin 
to agree in religious exercifes with thofe from whom we differ in 
fome religious opinions. Indeed, where one man thinks it his duty 
conftantly to worfhip a being, whom another cannot, with the affent 
ot his confcience, permit himfelf to worfhip at all ; there feems to be 
no place for comprehenfion, or any expedient lefc but a quiet fe- 
celion, All other diflerences may be compromifed by filence. If 
fects and fchifms be an evil, they are as much to be avoided by one 
fide as the other, If fectaries are blamed for taking unneceffary of- 
fence, eftablifhed charches zve no lefs culpable for unneceffarily giv- 
ing it; they are bound at leait to produce a command, ora reafon of 
equivalent utility, for fhutting out any from their communion, by 
mixing with divine worihip doctrines, which (whether true or falfe) 
are unconnected in their nature with devotion.”” Dr. Prieftley did 
not fail to produce this paflage, ‘* as affording an e@pportunity of 
cenfuring the church of England. It fortunately happened, however, 
that Dr. Paley gives up the idea of comprehending Arians and So- 
cinians ; to them is nothing left but a quiet feceflion. And who- 
ever confults Mr. Bingham, willfind, that the gloria patri, and all 
other parts of the liturgy which recognife the do¢trine of the Trinity, 
have come down from primitive times. It would be difficult to 
ftate what part of the doctrine is unconneéted with devotion,” 
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This is not ill faid, but goes not to the heart of the 
caufe. Dr. Paley does not ‘ give up the idea of comprehend- 
ing Arians and Socinians,” and does nof leave ** them no- 
thing but a quiet fecetlion.” Dr. Croft has totally mittaken 
the meaning of Dr. Paley, in the pailage to which a reference 
isthus made. The extract immediately preceding proves he 
has. oar the only perfons precluded from fub{cription, are 
Puritans, Anabaptifts, and Papifts ; and the only perfons here 
excesiid from communion, are the fame therefore. The Pa- 
pift by his Idolatry, and each of the two others by his Cal- 
vinifm, ‘thinks it his duty conftantly to worthip a being, 
*«* whom another,’ a fon of the church of England, *¢ cannot, 
with the affent of his confcience, permit himfelf to worlhip 
atall.” There *‘ feems” therefore ‘* to be no place for com- 
prehenfion” of the Papift, ‘* or “ — left’’ to the 
Calvinift “ but a quiet feceffion.”” So plainly is Dr. Paley 

contending, when we combine the two extraéts together, not 
to exclude Arians and Socinians, to exclude only Calvinifts 
and Papilts. Thefe he would exclude without mercy, even to 
the contradiction of all his preceding aflertions, and to the 
fubverfion of all his preceding reafonings. Now any ‘** po- 
fition which a church maintains,” may ‘* be woven with” 
never ‘fo much induftry into her forms of public worthip.’ 
Now, though *‘fome are offended, and fome are excluded,” 
yet, ** there feems to be no place for comprehenfion, or any 
expedient left but a quiet feceflion.” So thoroughly at odds 
with himfelf, does Dr. Paley appear at times! But the con- 
tradictorinefs of his reafonings is not occafioned folely by the 
cloudinefs of his underftanding. It refults in part from a per- 
verlenefs of will and (we fear) an hoftility of heart, againit 
ove great truth of Chriftianity, and againit the church of Eng- 
land, as ‘* the pillar and ground of that truth,” among us. 
We have feen him before, authorizing all but Puritans, Ana- 
baptifts, and Papifts, to fubfcribe our articles of religion ; ; au- 
thorizng theretore Arians, and even Socinians, to fubfcribe. 
We now fee him wanting to expunge from our liturgy, ‘every 
Anti-Arian or Anti-Socinian intimation. ‘Thefe are ‘ dif- 
ferences,’”’ that ‘* may be compromifed by filence.’’ And we 
‘‘ are bound at leaft to produce a command, or a reafon of 
equivalent utility, for fhutting out any from” our “ commu- 
nion, by mixing with divine worthip,”’ fuch ‘* doétrines. 
We are thus prohibited from worthiping our God, and pro- 
fefling our faith in our own churches, after the one only man- 
ner which we think to be right, and w hich the Chriftians in 
all ages, through all nations, have equal ly thought right; but 


forfooth ! we fhould offend fome interloping Arian, or fome 
intruding 
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intruding Socinian! Such is the defpotifm, which Socinian- 
ifm, which even Arianifm would exercife overus ! ‘That we 
may not offend a few individuals, who are fkulking, concealed 
among us, and hypocritically pretending to be of us, we are 
to offend our own confciences, we are to offend all the Chrif- 


tiansin all parts of Chriftendom, we are to offend the Gop 
or HEAVEN himfelf. 


To be concluded in our next, ) 





Art. IV. St. Leon.—A Tale of the 16th Century. By Wil- 


liam Godwin. In Four Volumes. 12mo. 16s. fewed. 
Robinfons. London. 1799. 


HE public will, we truft, give credit to our affertion, 

when we declare, that it is not any predilection which 
we feel for the author of this work, that has induced us thus 
early to notice it.—No! far different were the motives by 
which we were aétuated on this occalion. We feared, that 
the fource whence it proceeded, could produce nothing 
that was not dangerous to our morals, our politics, and « 
religion ; and fatisfied that this tree lad made itfelt pretty 
well known, by the fruits which it had already matured, and 
offered to our palates, we conceived’ that the “ Tale of St. 
Leon” would contain in it that kind of poifon, to counteract 
which, the fpeedicit remedy poflible fhould be applied. 
But, at the fame time that we thus ex prefs our fears, we = 
it but jult to decli re, that, after a perufal of this work, 

are happy to have it in our power to fay, that, exclufive ot 

fome few opinions, which fhall here after be noticed, the 
evil it contains is little ; and that little, fo artfully concealed, 
that it will only be difcovered by the initiated in the myfteries 
of Godwinian philofophy. But before we proceed with our 
criticifms on the work itfelf, we wiil, as fhertly as poffible, 
offer to our readers a {ketch of this very fingular ftory. 

The Tale was fuggefted to the author, as he informs us in 
his preface, by a perufal of the “* Hermippus Redivivus,” 
attributed to the late Dr. Campbel. In that work, it is faid, 
that a ftranger, who went by the name of Signor Gualdi, 
perfeatly verfed in all arts and fciences, and who {poke on 
every fubject with fuch readinefs and fagacity, as to aftonith 
all who htard him, appeared at Venice, and abode there 
fome months. ‘That among other things, remarkable i in his 


condu@, were, that-he had a fine colic&tion of painti ngs, 


and that he paid for every thing in money. He quitted Venice 
abruptly on the following occafion : One day, fhewing his 


paintings 
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paintings to a Venetian, an excellent judge of them, and 
who marking, with peculiar attention, one, which hung over 
a door, obferved to the ftranger, 


This pi€ture was drawn for you, Sir, fays he; to which the 
other made no anfwer, but a low bow.—You look, continued the 
Venetian, like a man of fifty ; and yet, I koow this picture to be 
of the hand of Titian, who has been dead i30 years. How is 
this poflible ? It is not eafy, faid Signor Gualdi, gravely, to know 
all things poflible ; but there is certainly no crime in my being like 
a pi¢ture drawn by Vitian.—The Venetian eafily perceived, by his 
manner of fpeaking, that he had given the ftranger offence, and 
therefore took his leave.’’ 


The ftranger inftantly quitted Venice.—Thefe circum- 
ftances, of courfe, gave rife to the opinion, that he was in 
rem of the philofopher’s ftone, and of the elixir vite. 

aving thus {tated the origin of the work before us, we now 
proceed to our outline. 

St. Leon, the hero of the piece, defcribes himfelf as def- 
cended from one of the moft illuftrious houfes of France ; 
that his father died gallantly fighting in the plains of Italy, 
under Louis XII. and that he was left to the fole care of his 
mother, a woman of mafculine underftanding, and full of 
the prejudices of nobility and magnificence. She took infi- 
nite pains to reftore his injured patrimony, and alfo to give 
him all thofe accomplifhments, mental and perfonal, which 
in thofe days of chivalry, led to eminence and honour; and 
his progrefs in their attainment was equal to the moft fan- 
guine expectations of his friends, At the age of 15, under 
the protection of the Marquis of Villeroi, his uncle, he was 
prefent at the interview between Henry the VIIIth, and 
francis the I{t, in the vale of Ardres ; and there acquired 
that talte for magnificence and {plendour, which afterwards was 
the occafion of much misfortune to him. His own account 
of the effeét, which thele fcenes had on him, is thus given ; 
{peaking ot the contra{t of his retirement at home, and thefe 
grand ipeCtacles, ‘* like the author of our holy religion,” fays 
he, ** 1 had fpent my forty days without food in the wilder- 
nefs, when fuddenly, my eyes were opened, and I was pre- 
fented with all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them.” This is the comparifon of philofopher Godwin, 
and not that of a Catholic Cavalier. At the conclufion of 
this gay fcene, he was prefeuted to his fovereign, and after- 
wards returned to his caltie at St. Leon, to finifh his educa- 
tion. At the age of 18 he loit his mother. Her laft advice 
tohim is characteriftic. He mourned her deceafe as became 
him. Soon after this event, he is again called upon by his 
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tincle to prove himfelf a true foldier of the’ ftandard. of 
France. Francis is about to march intoItaly.—We are herefur- 
prized to find this author fo angrily'defcribing the rebellion of 
the Conftable of Bourbon,; in whofe cafe, furely, (if inany cafe) 
eh wae juftifiable.. It was natural for Villeroi thus to fpeak, 
mut not fo for the philofopher thus to write; we hail it, 
however, as a favourable omen of returning grace. Much 
argument was not wanting to convince St. Leon, that it was 
petiny to his glory that he fhould accompany his Sovereign: 
The whole of this expedition is given in detail; it is not 
requifite that We fhould tranfcribe it ; fuffice it to fay, that 
St. Leon acquired high reputation, and the honour of knight- 
hood: .There is one opinion here given, which we cannot 
fuffer to pafs without our pofitive denial of its juftice: 
*€ envy is not a paffion which finds root in a Frenchman’s 
breaft.’””. Whether this affertion be the fentiment of the 
author himfelf, or of St. Leon, it is,.in either cafe, a de- 
cided ertor—our denial wants no proof to fupport it. The 
event of the battle of Pavia is well known; in the defcrip- 
tion of which, and of the fiege, the, philofopher mingles 
a good deal of the common-place cant of. the party, againft war 
in general. ‘“ It is this,” fays he, ‘* that man difguifes to him- 
felt the réal nature of this occupation, and clothes that, which 
is, of all things, the moft*nefarious, or moft to be lamented, 
with the femblance of jubilee and feftival.” Be it fo—furely, 
as long as'wars are jpevitable, (and inevitable théy will be, 
as long as’men are found’'who ‘preach up rebellion againft 
lawful authority, “as the, fitf} fruits’ of feience, philofophy, 
and virtue,)it'is ‘better thé horrors of it fhould be kept as 
much: in the back ground as poffible. Again, “ It is won- 
derful how théy can be'brought to co-operate in fuch demo- 
niac fury ; and more than austionitac mifchief, barbarity, and 
mutder.”” One'could hardly conceive it poffible, that a phi- 
lofopher of the new fect, one who has witneiffed the con- 
fequences of their pious labours too, could exprefs fuch ftupid 
aftonifhment !! Wethink, alfo, that he has far ftrained -his 
reafoning, when he declares the defeat of Pavia to have 
given «<a deadly wound to the reign of chivalry, anda fecure 
oundation to that of craft; diffimulation, corruption; and ccm- 
merce.” 

After this fatal campaign in Italy, St. Leon returns to 
Franee ; and in Paris entered into all the pleafures and ex- 
travagances of the times ; but more particularly of gaming 3 
on which degtading vice there is much fhrewd and pertinent 
obfervation. “The fentiments of the philofopher, (or of St. 
Leon, if he pleafe), on the fubje&t of women, are worthy the 
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hufband, and biograpfier of Mary Wolftonecroft ; take therti 
in his own words, 


“€ Ofiginally of an amorous conftitution, (meaning, of courfe, St. 
Léon) I fhould, perhaps, have quieted the reftleffnefs of my appetites 
without oftentation and eclat, had not the conduét of my youthful 
affociates in general led me to regard gallantry as an accomplifhment 
indifpenfibly neceflary, in a young man of rank. It miuft be con- 
feffed,, indeed, "that this offence againft the rigour of difeipline has a 
thoufand advantages over that of gaming. Few women of regular 
and reputable lives, have that eafe of manners, that flow of fancy, 
and that graceful intrepidrty of thinking, and exprefling themfelves, 
that is fometimes to be found among thofe who have difcharged 
themfelves, in a certain degree, from the tyranny of cuflom. ‘There 
is fomething irrefiftably captivating in that voluptuovfnefs, which, 
while it affumes a certain air of freedom, uniformly, and with 
preference, conforms itfelf to the dittates of un/fophifticated delicacy. 
A judicious and limited voluptoun/ne/s is neceffary to the cultivation of 
the mind, to thé polifhing of the manners, to the refinement of fen- 
timent, arid the developement of the underftanding ; and a woman 
deficient in this refpeét, may be of ufe for the government of our 
families, but can neither add to the enjoyments, for fix: the parti- 
ality, of a man of animation and tafte.” 


But, to ufe the Philofopher’s own words, “ we will not 
contaminate the minds of our innocent and inexperienced 
readers, by entering farther into the detail of fuch a fubjeét.” 
During a refidence of two years in Paris, St. Leon, from his 
vicious propenfities, had fo far injured his fortune, as to make 
it neceflary to reftore it by marriage. “This he accomplithes 
in his union with Marguerite, the accomplithed, and admi- 
rable daughter of the Marquis de Damville, by whofe advice 
he quits the contagious hemifphere of the capital, and retires 
with his wife to St. Leon ; where, during ten years, he enjoy- 
edfuch an uninterrupted {tate of domettic felicity, as is feldom 
equalled, and which is defcribed in the moft captivatin 
colours. During this time he is bleffled by the birth of 
three daughters and two fons ; whofe charaéters are all given 
with excellent difcrimination. 

When his eldeft fon had attained his ninth year, it was 
thought right that his father fhould accompany him to Paris 
for the benefit of that inftruétion which the remote provinces 
did not afford ; and here again the unfortunate St. Leon, 
by degrees, is involved in the deftru€tive vice of gaming, 


until reduQed to the deepeft difirefs. The contentions in his 
mind, in the courfe of this progrefs, areextremely well worked. 
Inthe midft of his ravings for the lofs of his wennings, by the 
Hight of the lofer, the philofopher puts into his mouth the 
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following fentence : “ Hell is but the chimera of priefts, to 
bubble idiots and cowards,”" It may be fo; butas another phi- 
lofopher replied, to. a certain young {ceptic, ** fuppofe this 
fhould be a miftake of your’s, what then?” We will not 
fay what fuch an author merits for his prefumption. The 
dialogue with his fon is infinitely affecting; we thould be 
inclined to give the whole of it, but that its length excludes 
it, and we do not think we fhould act fairly in curtailing it. 
In the midft of this fcene of mifery and ruin, Marguerite 
arrives fuddenly in Paris; led thither, as it appears, by St. 
Leon’s long flay, and interrupted correfpondence. ‘Their 
mecting is affe&ionate in the extreme. He, feeling a tempo- 
-happinefs at the unexpeted interview ; and fhe, rejoiced 
£0 find his heart not eftrapged from her, by a new and adulterous 
attachment. But this joy is of thort duration ; he quits her 
that fame evening to attend a gambling engagement, whence 
he does not return, until after an abfence of twenty-four 
hours, having loft the whole of his property. {x this fitu- 
ation he reaches home, and falis motioniefs in his own hall, 
The mind of his wife, rifing in adverfity, foars fuperior to her 
fate. She arranges every thing with his creditors to the aft de- 
mand ; and, during the ftupor and infenfibility of St. Leon, 
removes with her hufband and family, two fervants, and the 
remains of their fortune, to a {mall cottage in the Canton of 
Soleure, in Switzerland ;—and there, adapting her drefs and 
manners to her reduced fituation, fhe lives in poverty and 
refignation, St. Leon, in the mean time, a prey to re- 
morfe, to wounded pride, and defpair, is incapable of any 
exertion. Wandering alone, difconfolate, and heart-broken, 
he approaches the borders of lunacy, and requires an at- 
tendant. Marguerite, on the contrary, acts the part of father 
and of mother ; her children are reconciled by her example, 
and fupported by her fortitude ; the is, in fhort, in this, as 
in all other fituations, a perfect example to be followed. 
She reminds us of the expreffion in Tom Harvey’s Letter to 
Sir Thomas Hanmer ; when (peaking of Lady H , 
‘«* She was,” fays he, ‘‘ fent into the world to fhew women 
what they ought to be, and refumed for want of copiers.”’ 
We quote from memory. : 
St. Leon ftill, with only the natural variations of his dif. 
order, continued in the fame melancholy, notwithftanding ail 
the affe€tonate attentions of his wife.—We are forry to find 
her, among other arguments, to induce him to throw off his 
lethargy, and be again himfelf, thus fpeaking—* Alas, Regi- 
nald, it is I fear, too true, that the fplendour in which we 
lately lived, has its bafis in oppreflion ; and that the fuper- 
fluisies of the rich are a — extosted from the hunger 
1 2 and 
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and mifery of the poor.’’—This, however, we have to fay in 
defence of the philofopher, in the novel before us, that the 
ravings of infidelity, and the Ago cant of opppreffion 


are always uttered when the f{peaker has loft his reafon by 
his own wickednefs, or the mind is weakened by affliciion.— 
This is the beft excufe that can be offered for the paflages 
which we have quoted to this purpofe, and ethers that will be 
found hereafter. | 
In this obfcurity they remain, until, by the effeéts of a 
yiolent and deftructive ftorm, which is elaborately, and, indeed, 
fublimely deferibed, the, whele of their property, in common 
with that of the other inhabitants of the valley, is deftroyed— 
in confequence: of this circumftance, great demands are made 
ypon Government for affiftance to the fufferers ; but St. Leon 
and his family, being ftrangers, ‘are ordered to quit the country 
within a certain time. + In this diftrefs they finda friend, in 
a Swifs gentleman, who affords them, as well temporary 
relief, as the means of. retiring to another country ; and un- 
dertakes to difpofe of their little eftatt, and remit to them the 
roduce. They proceed to the Lake of Conftance; where 
Lovin fixed upon a {pot which was to be fold, they amufe 
themfelves with making excurfions on the water, until they 
receive from their friend the means of compleating their pur- 
chafe. In this, they are difappointed by the death of their 
benefactor, and the fucceflion of hisnephew a Monf. Grimfeld, 
who pretends ignorance of their demand on the effects of his 
Uncle, By this ftroke of adverfity, they are reduced to a fitu- 
ation of the direft diitrefs ; and every forrow that can arife 
from the extreme of penury affails them by turns.— 
During the whole of thefe difficulties, Marguerite is con- 
fiftently admirable. When the whole family is on the point 
of death, from the want of food, they are fiiddenly relieved by 
receiving a hundred crowns, from an old fervant.—With 
part of this fupply, Si. Leon returns to the valley, and after 
fome difficulties, recovers from Grimfeld the money that was 
due tohim. The purchafe of the cottage is now effeéted, and 
in this place, they are again completely happy for a period of 
fix years.— 
(To be continued, ) 
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Arr. VI. An Effay on the Pidturefque as compared with the 
Sublime and the Beautiful, and, on the Ufe of Studying Pic- 
tures, for the Purpofe of improving the Land, a By 


Uvedale Price, Ffg. 8vo. 2 Vols. Pr. 846. 
1796, 1798. 


HE acute and elegant critic of Halicarnaflus perceived, 

that in literary compofition, there exilled two grand 
principles of excellence—the SuBLiIME and THE Beautie 
FUL; and, with the fame view to compofition, ‘‘ the great 
Longinus”’ produced his treatife on the Sublime. In our days, 
Mr. Burke, who feems to have united in himfelf* the genius 
and the talents of thofe writers of antiquity, confidered the 
principles of the Sublime and the Beautitul in a more enlarged 
fenfe, and extended them, without limitation, to the obje€ts of 
nature and of art. Yet, it has lately appeared, either to the 
eye of tafte or of faltidious refinement, that there were nume- 
rous objects both of nature and of art, by no means reducible 
to thefe two principles, and neverthelefs extremely interefting, 
It was conceived, therefore, that there exifted fome inter- 
mediate principle, to which thofe obje&ts ought to be re, 
ferred. . 

And, in a late publication, entitled ‘* An Effay on the Pic- 
turefque, as compared with the Sublime and.Beautiful-; and 
on the Ufe of Studying Pictures, for the Purpofe of improv- 
ing real Landfcapes ;’—-Mr. Price informs us, that he has 
difcovered this principle, and gives it the name of the Pic- 
TURESQUE. 

Whether this be a real, or a fanciful, difcovery, may pof- 
fibly be determined by an examination of Mr. Price’s ideas on 
the fubje&t, as compared or contrafted with thofe of the au- 
thor before us. 

Mr. Price thus defcants on THE PicrurEsQue: 

“¢ The Prcruresque holds a middle ftation between Beaurry and 
SuBLIMITY, and is, on that SCAOUDHPeSA Rte more frequently and hap- 
pily blended with them both, than they are with cach other,’’ “ ‘The 
Picturefque is perfetily diftinct from the Beautiful; the one being 
founded on fimoothnefs, the other on roughnels ; the one on gradual, 


obfon. 





* And much more: this conveys no charatter of the minp of 
Burke. But to attempt to fupply the deficiency in a note, will be 


to difgrace a fubject more important than that which occupies the 
context, 
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the other on fudden variation ; the one on ideas of youth and frefh- 
nefs; the other on thofe of age and decay.’’—* Roughnefs, angu- 
. larity, and hardnefs are conneéted with the Picturesque.” 
*6 Deformity (it feems) borders on the Pifturefque; and may be 
sendered picturefque, by a little judicious foftening.””—*‘* Where in- 
tricacy, variety, roughnefs, and abruptnefs, go beyond the degree 
which js required for infenfible tranfition, to produce beauty, they 
pafs then into the diftiné&t and marked character of the Pictur. 
efque.”’ 
Mr. Gilpin defines the Pi€turefque as follows: 


«* Picturefque beauty is a phrafe but little underftood, We 
precifely mean by it, that kind of beauty, which would look well in 
a picture. ‘Neither grounds jaid out by art, nor improyed by agri- 
culture are of this kind.’’—*‘ Of all fpecies of cultivation, corn lands 
are the moft unpicturefque. The regularity of corn fields difgufts ; 
and the colour of corn, efpecially near harveft, is out of tune with 
every thing cle. Yet thefe manufactured fcenes are commonly 
thought to be picturefque. You rarely meet (with) a defcription of 
the beauties of the country, in which fome of its artificial appen- 
dages do not make a part of the landfcape. And in poetry, all 
thefe circumftances appear with adyantaze. 

Sometimes walking not unfeen, 
By hedge-row elms, on Hillocks green ; 
: While the plowman, near at hand, 
« “ Whiftles o’er the furrow’d land ; 
ty And the milkmaid finging blithe ; 
And the mower whets his fcythe, 


But, however pleafing al} this may be in poetry; on canvafs, hedge- 
row elms, furrowed lands, meadows, adorned with milk-maids, and 
hay fields adorned with mowers, have a bad effect.’’ 


In what manner thefe writers have exemplified and illuf- 
trated their general pofitions, will be feen in their defcrip- 
tions of the wild or cultured fcenes of nature ; the cottage or 
the village; the Grecian and the Gothic ftructure ; the 
avenue ; and the garden, with its fountains and its architec- 
tural decorations *, ty Bip: 


For “ the wild cultured fcenery of nature,’’? Mr. Price’s Obferva- 
tions on Painfhill, may furnifh a fpecimen : ‘* Amgng many circum- 
ftances of more ftriking effet, I was highly pleafed with a walk 
which leads through a bottom, tkirted with wood: and I was 
pk afed with it, not from what had, but from what had not, been 

























* We fhall confine ourfelves to Gilpin’s “ Obfervations.”’ To extra 
parallel paflages from the former works of our ingenious author, 
would be to extend our article to an unreafonable length. 
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done: It had no edges, no borders, no diftinét lines of feparation ; 
nothing was done, except keeping the ground properly neat, and 
the communication free from any, obftruction. The eye and the 
footfteps were equally unconfined : and if it is an high commendation 
to a writer or a painter, that he knows when to leave off, it is not 
lefs fo to an improver. 


Mr. Gilpin, in his voyages up the Tamar, thus defcribes 
that river and its {cenery : 


«« The Haméaz is efteemed, after Portfmouth, the beft ftation for fhips 
of war upon the Britith coaft. This grand bay, which was the firft {cene 
We inveftigated on the Tamar, is about a mile in breadth, and feven 
miles in length. Its banks on each fide, though rather low, are by no 


* means flat. ‘They are generally cultivated ; and the fhore is finifhed 


by a narrow edging of rock. ‘The opening towatds St. Germans isa 
creek about three leagues in length.—Saltafh, which ftands high, af 
fords no very pitturefque appearance. The next fcene, was the 
Opening of the Tavey into the ‘Tamar.—The firft fcene, which, in 
any degre ehgaged our attention, was compofed of the woods of 
Pentilley on the Cornifh fide. The houfe, too, is a good objec ; 
and a building at the bottom of the bank, has a piéturef{que appeai~ 
ance. The back-ground of the fcenery of Pentilley is a lofty bank, 
adorned with a tower.---As we failed farther up the river, we came 
in view of the rocks and woods of Cotcil, which are flill on the 
Cornifh fide, and afford fome beautiful fcenery. Here we had grand 
{weeping hills covered with wood,---We had now failed a contider- 
able way up the Tamar, and had been almoft folely obliged to the 
Cornifh fhores for amufement. But the Devonfhire coaft, burit out 
upon us at Calftock, in a grander difplay of lofty banks, adorned 
with wood and rock, than any we have yet feen.---With the views 
of Calftock, we finifhed our voyage up the river; and, if you alk 
what we faw, we can only fay, in general, that we faw rocks, trees, 
groves, and woods. In fhort, the whole is amufing, but not pictu- 
refque: it is not fufficiently divided into portions adapted to the 
pencil.”’ 


We muft haften to “ the Cottage Scenery” of Price. 


“¢ Cottages appear to repofe under the fhade of trees, to be pre- 
tected, fometimes fupported, by them: and they, on the other hand, 
hang over and embrace the cottage with their branches,’’.--‘* For 
climbing plants, it would be dithcult to contrive fuch a variety of 
fupports of different characters, as may bz: found ina village. But 
what I principally alluded to are porches. Whenever honey-fuckle:, 
vines, jeflamines, grow over them, they attract and pleafe every eye. 
It might not, perhaps, be expected, that a lover of painting and of 
picturefque circumftances, fhould fpeak of trees nailed clofe 10 a wail, 
and ftill lefs of clipped hedges as objects pleafing to the eye. It is 
certain, however, that both of them do give pleafure. ‘The fact is, 
that neatnefs and regularity are fo connected with the habitation of 
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man, that they almoft always pleafe on a fmall fca'e, and where that 
connexion is immediate.”’— A cottage, with its garden-pales, and 


* “perhaps fome fhrub, of ever-green, a bay, or a lilac, appearing through, 


and fruit-trees hanging over them, with its arbour of fweet-briar and 
honey-fuckle, aod the bench under it, accompanying the ruftic porch 
covered with vine ane ivy, is an object pleafing to all, not merely 
to the pdinter.---Deprive the cot'age of thefe ¢irtumttances, will the 
puinter only regret them? What thefe rattic-embellifhments aré to 
the cottage, teriaces, urns, vafes, ftatues, fountains, pines and cy- 
preffts, are to the palace, or palace-like manfion.”’ 

«The cottage of Under lif (fays Mr. Gilpin) is covered, indeed, 
with thatch ; Bit that makes it no more a cottage, than ruffles 
would ‘make a clown a gentleman. Who would expeé to find a 
foantain bubbling ap under fhe windows of a, cottage, into an el.- 
gant caryed fhell, to cool wine ? The imagination does not like to 
Be jolted in its ferfations from one idea to another; but to go on 
quietly in'the fame track, either of grandeor or fimplicity. Pleaf- 
ing ideas; mo doubt, may be executed tinder the form of a cottage ; 
bur, to make them pleating, they fhould be harmonious.---We fhould 
fiot object to faftied windows in 4 cottage ; but they muft not be 
large: and if you with for a veitibule, a common brick porch, with 
# plain neat roof, is'all we allow. We often fee the font of a cot- 
tege covered with what is called rough caft ; which has a good ef- 
fect; and this may be tinted with a yellowifh tinge mixed with 
lime, whith is more pleafing than the cold raw tint of lime anc 
athes.*”’..-* The gtound about the cottages fhould be neat, but 
attlefs. ‘There is no occafion’to plant cabbeges in the front. The 
rarden may be removed out of ‘fight; but the lawn that comes up to 
the door, fhould be grazed rather than mown. ‘The funk fence, the 
ret, and the pafared rail, ate iteas alien to the Cottage. The broad 
gravel walk, to%, we totally reject.” 


Price’s ideas of the Picturefque in the nobler productions of 
architeGture, are well difplayed in his defeription of Blenheim. 


s¢ At Blenheim, Vanbrugh appears to have conceived, and executed, 
a very bold defign, that of uniting in one building, the beauty and 
magnificence of Grecian architecture, the picturefquenefs of the Go- 
thic, and the maflive grandeur of a caflle; and that, in fpite of the 
many faults with which he is very juftly reproached, he has formed, 
in a ftyle truly his own, a well combined whole ; a manfion worthy 
ofa great Prince and warrior. His firlt point feems to have been 
maflivenefs, as the foundation of grandeur. Then, to prevent that 
mafs from being a lump, he has made various bold projeétions of 
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* Nothing can be more deftrutive of the pi€turefque, than the 
glaring white on the walls of the cottage, or the manfion-honfe. In’ 
this epinion we unite with Price and Gilpin. 
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varios heights, which, from different points, ferve as foregrounds to 
the main building. And, Iaftly, having been, probably, truck with 
the variety of oufline againft the fky, in many Gothic and other an- 
tient buildings, he has raifed; on the top of that part where the 
ftanding tab? Begins in many houfes of the Italian ftyle, a number 
of decorations of various chara¢ters. There is a point, on the op- 
pofite fide of the lake; whence it is feen in full glory, and with its 
happieft accompaninients: The houfe, the lake, and the rich bank 
bf the garden, may be fo grouped with fome of the trees that ftand 
near the water, and hang over it, and fo framed amid their ftems 
and branches, ds to exclude all but the choiceft objects, And, who- 
éver watches that view towards the clofe of the evening, when the 
fun ftrikes on the golden balls, and pours his beams on the open parts, 
gilding every rich and brillfant ofnament, will think he fees fome 
enchanted palace.” 


Gilpin’s Longleat ig neither a Gothic nor a Grecian 
building. 


‘Tt is a noble old fabric; the workmanhhip of John Padua, about 
the year 1567.—-The ftyle of Longleat has more a caft of the Gothic 
than that. of Somerfet-houfe,; which makes a nearer approach to 
Grecian atchiteéture. Neither poffeffes enough of its refpettive 
ftyle to be beautiful in its kind. ‘The Gothic ftyle, perhaps, at beft, 
“is but ill-adapted to private buildings. We chiefly admire it, when 
its cluftered pillars adorn the walls of fome cathedral; when its 
pointed ribs fpread along the roof of anaifle ; or when the tracery of 
a window occupies the whole end of a choir. Gothic ornaments in 
this ftyle of magnificence lofe their littlenefs, They are not con- 
fidered as parts, but are loft in one waft whole ; and contribute ‘only 
to imprefs a general idea of richoefs. On the whole, the Grecian 
architecture feems much better adapted to a priyate dwelling-houfe 
than the Gothic. It has a better affortment, if I may fo fpeak, of 
proper ornaments, and proportions for all its purpofes. ‘The Gothic 
ornaments might drefs up a hall; or a faloon ; but they could do lit- 
tle more: we fhould find it difficult to decorate the flat roof of an 
apartment with them, ora paffage, or a ftaircaf>. Nor are the con- 
veniences, which the Grecian atchite€ture beftows on private buildings, 
lefs confiderable than the beauty of its ‘decorations. ‘The Gorhic 

alace is an in¢umbéréd pile: We are amufed with looking into 
thefe manfions of antiquity as obje&s cf curiofity ; but fhould never 
think of comparirg them, in point of convenierice, with the great 
houfes of ae taite; in which the hal] and the faJoon fill the eye 
on our entrance ; are noble refervoirs for air ; and grand antichambers 
to the feveral rooms of ftate that divide on each hand from them. 

“¢ Longleat has nothing of the Grecian grandeur to recommend it. 
Ft isa large fquare building, with a court in the middle, which 19 
mtended :to enlighten the inuer chambers. ~The whole is certainly a 
grand pile ; but 1¢ has little beauty, and, IT thould fuppofe, lefs con- 
venience.” 
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For ‘* the ornamented garden, confidered in conneétion with archi- 
tefture,’” we recur to Mr. Price: ‘ To give effett and variety of 
charaéter to foregrounds, the forms, tints, and maffes of ftone, or of 
woodwork, muft often be oppofed to thofe of vegetation—what is 
artificial, however rude, to what is natural.’’—** Gradation of ar- 
tifical ornament fhould prevail in all gardens, from the work of the 
feulptor to that of the common Carpenter,’ 66 Fountains and ftatues 
in a garden are congenial (it feems) to polifhed artificial man, juft as 
huts, dens, and caverns are to the favage; whether man or beatt. 
—An archite&t ftatuary rever could have thought of enquiring what 
were the precife forms of natural fpouts of water. He knew water 
forced into the air muft neceffarily affume a great variety of artificial 
forms, which, added to its own native clearnefs and brilliancy, would 
admirably aecord with the forms and the colour of his ftatues, with 
the decorations of archite&ture, and with every obje& round it. He 
knew, that he thould preferve, and, in fome points, encreafe all its 
charatteri ftic beauties 5 its tranfparency, its lively motion, its deli- 
cious frethnefs, its enchanting found ; and add to it fuch magical 
effects of light and colours as can hardly be conceived by thofe who 
have not feen a jet d’cau on a large fale.’ 


In noticing the PiCturefque effect of bridges, Mr. Price 
objeéts to columns that neither, fupporting in reality, nor ap- 
pearing to fupport, any part of a building, are introduced as 
mere pieces Of ornament. 

Mr. Gilpin, defcribing the garden at Stourhead, tells us, 
that 


«¢ The buildings here are generally good ; but they are too nume. 
rous, and too fumptuous. ‘The yilt crois is a very difgufting object. 
Indeed, fimplicity is, every where, too much wanting. Many of 
the openings, alfo, are forced ; and the banks of the lake in fome 
places formal ; the paths are mere ziz-zags ; the going of of the 
watery and all the management about the head of the fake, which 
is always a bufinefs dificult to manage, is aukward and perplexed ; 
and as to the grounds, near the houfe, they are ftill in the old ftyle 
of avenues and viftas. We faw many things at the fame time 
which pleafed us, particularly the line of the lake, in general, along 
its fhores ; the woody fkreens that environed it, and the effect of 
fome of the buildings in the landfcape, when feen fingle, efpecially 
that of the pantheon.” 


In his defeription of Farnham Caftle, Mr. Gilpin fays : 


¢ Acrofs the park, runs an avenue a mile long, of ancient elms. 
The Bifhop (of Winchetter) could not perfuade himfelf to remove this 
monument of antiquity ; and I think with great judgment hath 
left it in its old form; for though an avenue is neither a pleafing 
nor a pitturefque arrangement of trees, yet the grandeur of this 
gives it confequence ; and its connection with the antiquity of the 
cattle 
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caftle gives it harmony. Here the poet, after mourning th¢ lofs 
of other avenues, may exult.: + - 


«¢ Ye fallen avenues ! once more I movrn, 
Your fate unmerited:: once more rejoice 
‘That yet a remnant of your race furvives.’’ 


“© Garden fcenes:(fays Mr. Gilpin, in another place,) are never 
pidlurefque. They want the bold roughnefs of nature. A prin- 
cipal beauty in our gardens, as Mrs Walpole juftly obferves, is the 
fmoothnefs of the turf: But in a pi€ture this becomes a dead and 
uniform {pot,’” 


Of the bridges, Mr. Gilpin intimates, that 


«¢ He has fometimes thought the Paladian one, .a {pecies of bom- 
baft in architeCture. It is like exprefling a plain fentiment in a 

mpous phrafe. Merely to pafs a trifling ftream a plank, witha 
imple rail, is fufficient ; and, in .a paftoral fcene, it is all you re. 
quire. In fuch a fcene as Wilton, indeed, a fimple plank would be 
out of place. You are compofing in heroics. But a certain fpecies 
of fimplicity is required even here.—Here we allow a handfome 
bridge is neceffary. But why more than a bridge ? What have 
pillars, walls, pediments, and roofs todo with a bridge ?”’ 


From a revifion of thefe extracts, it is fufficiently evident 
that Mr. Gilpin does not confider the PrcTuRESQUE as a fe- 
perate principle of pleafure from the fublime and the beautiful. 
Mr. Price himfelf intimates as much when he tells us, 
that 


‘© Though Mr. Gilpin hath well expreffed the principle of the 
Pitturefque, in fome inftances, yet, im others, he does not feem 
aware of its diftin¢étion from the beautiful.”’ 


This, indeed, is a circumftance of exultation to Mr. Price ; 
who aflumes to himfelf no fmall degree of merit for a difco- 
very, which, to {peak our real fentiments, we deem ‘* the bafe- 
Jefs fabric of a vilion,”’ 


‘© The caufes and the effets of the fublime and .of the beautiful 
(fays Mr. P.) have been inveftigated by a great mafter, whofe foot- 
fteps 1 have followed in a road which his penetrating and compre- 
henfive genius had fo nobly opened. I have ventured, indeed, to ex. 
plore a new track, and to difcriminate the caufes and effects of the Pic- 
turefque, from thefe of the two other characters. Still, however, I 
have, in fome degree, proceeded under his aufpices: for it is a track 
I never fhould have difcovered, had he not firft cleared and adorned 
the principal avenues.”’ 


There are two pofitions which we fcruple not to lay down 
af irrefragable. ‘The firft is, that all the nobler inventions of 
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art may be claffed under the diftin@ heads of picturefque and 
archite€tural. ~ | 

The fecond is, that to charm the imagination, and to move 
the paflions, all thofe inventions, whether piGiurefque or archi- 
tectural, muft be capable of being referred to the fublime o; 
the beautiful, or toboth thefe principles united. 

In looking back to Mr. Price, we fee that he has confounded 
the ideas of piéturefque and architeCtural defign ; but they 
are, indifputably, diftinét. Nature “may be improved 
under the conduét* of art, but the fource of her improve- 
ment isin herfelf. In the meantime, the works of architec- 
ture have beauties peculiarly their own, and in no refpe& 
applicable to nature. From, the line, the plummet, and the 

eers, nature fhrinks abhorrent: and in the green arcade, 
the trim parterre, the formal terrace, the ftraight canal, the 
tortured fountain, fhe laments the violation of her Jovelieft 
forms. Thus, the poet of ‘the Englifh Garden’’—3 
garden that mutt bloom until tafte expire ; 


‘* O how unlike tNe fcene my fancy forms, 

Did roiy, heretofore, with weaLta confpire 
To plan that formal, dull, disjointed fcene, 
Which once was called a Garden. Britain fill 
Bears on her breaft, full many a hideous wound, 
Given by the cruel pair, when borrowing aid 
From Geometric kill, they vainly ftrove 

By Line, by Plummet, and unfeeling Sheers, 

'To form ‘with verdure, what the Batlder form’d 
With ftone.’’— -*© Hence the fide-long walls 
Of fhaven yew; the Holly’s prickly ar.ns, 
Trimm’d into high arcades—and all, thet wil 
Mifled by taftelefs fathion, could atchieve 

To mar fair Nature’s lineaments divine.’’ 


7 B. 1, V. 390. 
Faftidionfly difmiffing the precepts of Mr. Mafon as fan- 


ciful, though drawn from nature and truth, Mr. Price has 
dared, alfo, todifturb the manes of Burke, by mixing his crude 
notions with the fine conceptions of genius and tafte. Toenter 
into a difquifition on this interefting fubjeét would carry us 
beyond ovr proper limits. 3 

We recur, then, to the author of the other work before us— 
a Gentleman who hath contemplated nature through a long, 
an elegant, and a ufeful life, with the eye of the Painter, the 
Poct, and the Moralift. | 

Mr. Gilpin, we believe, was never at a lofs for that inter- 
mediate and independent principle of pleafure ; which to 
Mr. Price was the Philofopher’s-{tone in the tere et 
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which, we prefume to fay, is egregioufly, fuch in the difco- 
yi And fo far is Mr._ Gilpin from imagining that the 


PiGturefque can be any intermediate and independent prin- 
ciple of pleafure, that he always feems to carry in his mind 
its abfolute—its neceflary dependence on the fublime or the 
beautiful. The pleafure, alfo, which arifes from the cone 
templation of architeural invention, Mr. Gilpin is ever 
ready to attribute to the fame principles. Common fenfe, 
indeed, mu(ft know and feel, that every piece of architecture, 
mylt delight the mind, in proportion to its gracefulne(s or its 
randeur. 
Thus much for Mr. Gilpin on the Pi@ure/que. ‘We thall 
oftpone, for a future Article, the mz/cel/aneous parts of his 
ingenious and elegant work, 
, (To be concluded in our next.) 








Art. VII. The Annual Necrology, for 1797-8 ; including alfe 
various Articles of neglected Biography, 8vo. Pp. 653. 
Phillips. London. 1800. 


f ‘HE proprietor of this work is certainly entitled to the 


merit of indufiry, and, as a mott laborious and indefatiga- 
ble champion of the caufe which he has undertaken to fupport, 


has the ftrongeft poffible claims to the gratitude of his party, . 


and to every {pecies of encouragement and reward which it 
may be in their power to beftow. Whether he be confidered 
as laudably vigilant in circulating the patriotic yang of the 
theophilunthropifi Paine, at a molt critical period ; as founding 
forth the praifes of the virtuous ‘* founders of the French Re- 
public ;” as culling the flowers of Jacobinifma, (the ‘¢ f{pirit of 
public journals”) from the choice parterres of the Chronicle, 
ihe Courier, and the Poft; as holding up the virtues of 
** public characters” to public admiration ; or as diffufing 
the benevolent principles of French and Britifh philofophers 
in his ‘* Monthly Magazine,” his labours muft be deemed 
equally beneficial and praife worthy, both in a public and 
private pain of view, 
The bulky volume before us contains what might be pro- 
perly denominated biographical memoirs of four and thirty dif- 
ferent perfons, who died between the years 1756 and 1798, 
of which fixteen were foreigners and eighteen natives of 
Great Britain : the accounts of the former are chiefly abridged 
tranflations of foreign publications ; and thofe of the latter 
principally compiled from well-known works, and interfperfed 
with little original matter, The editor {peaks modeltly of his 
own 
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own qualifications for the conduét of fuch a work ; he tells 
us that ‘ of all the requifites demanded” he ‘* can boatt only 
of induftry and good fortune, The firft has enabled him to 
colleé&t many curious particulars which might otherwife have 
remained for ever in oblivion,” (we fincerely wifh that he had 
condefcended to point them out ;) ‘ and, in confequence of 
the fecond, he has had an opportunity, partly from his own 
knowledge of individuals, and partly in confequence of the 
liberal affiftance of others:’’ (he here {pecifies the fvvelve lives 
which, he fays, were contributed by various correfpondents) 
‘© todetail a variety of interefting facts.” —But his modefty is 
confined to the preface, for, in various parts of the book, he 
allumes a tope of decifion on important points, and his confi- 
dence is generally proportioned to theeweaknefs of his pofi- 
tions, as we fhall frequently have occafion to fhew. 

The character of Condorget is traced by the partial pen of 
his friend, the aftronomer, Lalande, who has done little 
mrore than give a fketch of his literary life, containing nothing 
that was not known betore, and neither calculated to excite in- 
tereft nor to gratify curiofity. A more copious account of his 
life, it feems, may. be expeGed from his friend Gara/, the 
Jacobin Minifter of injuftice; fuch a philofopher deferves 
fuch a biographer !—The Editor of the work before us might 
very eafily have collected a number of well known incidents 
and anecdotes to enliven the dull monotony of Lalande’s nar- 
rition. We are particularly furprized, that he fhould have 


: negle&ted to notice the conne@tion that fubfifted between Con- 


dorcet and Paine, when they concerted together a public de- 
elaration of war ‘**againft the whole Hell of Monarchy.” 
Jt is a feather in the cap of the Republican Marguis, of which 
it is the height of cruelty todeprive him. We .are told that 
Py’ Alembert was accuftomed to fay, ** that he refembled a 
volcano covered with fhow, becaufe he. was good, fimple, 
tranquil, and complaifant’’ !!!—-Surely this imputed gosdnefs, 


fimplicity, tranquillity, and complaifance of a volcano, merited, 


at leaft, an explanatory note from the Editor, if only from 
compaflion to his unenlightened readers. 

The {ketch of the life of the juftly celebrated Lavoifiér is 
alfo tranflated from the French of Lalande. It is well known 
that he fell aviGtim to the tyranny of Robefpierre, and his 
lofs was deeply lamented by every friend to fcience. ‘To the 
fame pen has the Editor been indebted for the panegyric on 
Bailly, the unfortunate mayor of Paris, whofe republican ad- 
<drefs to his infulted Sovereign, on his entrance into Paris, in 
the firft year of the revolution, ought not to have been omit- 
ted. “This mifguided.man, whofe talents and virtucs deferved 
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a better fate, fell a victim to the Republican tyranny which 
he had contributed to raifé dn the ruins of the throne. He 
perifhed miferably on the {caffold ; and his death was attended 
with circumftances of atrocious cruelty peculiar, thank Hea- 
ven! in modern times, to Republican France. 

The life of Burger the author of the terrific tale of Leonora, 
affords materials which, in fkilful hands, might be rendered 
the bafes of many an inttruétive lefflon. But the Editor ap- 
pears to poilefs neither the ability nor inclination to extract 
{weets from poifon, to turn the vicious propenfities and per- 
verfe conduét of the human mind to the advantage of morality 
and virtue. The fhort account that is given of Burger 
proves him to have been a man of {trong talents but bad prin- 
ciples. Almoft immediately after the death of a wife, to 
whom we are given to underftand he was tenderly attached, 
whofe conduét during the ten years which they pailed toge- 
ther, appears to have been exemplary, he married her younger 
filter, who died in child-bed foon atter! The incident which 
led to his third marriage is too curious to be omitted. It 


occurred foon after his appointment to the office of Profeffor of 


Philofophy, at the Univertity of Gottingen, in November 1789. 


«¢ About this time an anonymous Poem arrived from Stutgard, 
in which the author, who was a female, profeiled to have attac hed 
herfelf to Burger, from the pe ‘rafal of his Aeart.felt poems ; and, 
with a liberal zeal, by way of recompence, offt red him her hind in 
marriage. ‘The relies were well turned, and highly complimentary ; 
and there was an interefting fingularity in their heroic caft of fenti- 
ment. Burger drew up a very gallant re ply » and printed both the 
poems in the Almanack of the Mufes. Intimations now came in 
whifpers, that the lines were intended for the iw scy 1, not for 
the public. Barger fet off for Stutg rd. The Syren pleafed not 
only when fhe fang; and Burger married her immediately, It 
is melancholy to relate, that this truly poetical” (why not philo- 
Sophical ?) *€ union afforded no fouice of happinefs to the hutband ; 
and that, in 1792, 1n little more than three years cohabitation, a 
feparation was accomplifhed by application to a court of juftice.”” 


This confequence, and this termination of an union, /9 
contracted, however ‘* melancholy to relate,” were certainly 
very natural ; ; and, we believe, none but the Editor of this 
volume, and others ejufdem farince, would confider either 
party asa fit objeét of compaifion. It was from this female 
philofophift of Germany, we fuppofe, that the late Mrs. 
Woolttunecroft, and her pupil Milfs Mary Hayes, derived 
their principles of court/hip. Relpecting this lait mentioned 
lady, we cannot but think the forbearance of the philofopher 
Godwin and his worthy difciples, to act up to the principles 
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which they profeffed when fo glorious an opportunity oc- 
curred for reducing them to prattice (they will underftand us) 
was an inftance of unphilofophical pufillanimity, calculated to 
contract the fphere of their influence, and ultimately to 
difgrace and injure the good caufe.—Burger died in June 1794, 
in his 47th year. 

The biographical fketch of the Abbé Barthelemy, the 
learned and refpectable author of the Travels of the Youngey 
Anacharfis in Greece, is the leaft exceptionablé article in the 
book. It is almoft wholly taken fromthe French of the 
Duke de Nivernois. The following anecdote, exhibiting a 
rare inftance of gratitude to a difgraced patron, deferves to be 
recorded. 

© In 1771, M. de Choifcul was difgracec, being fucceeded in his 
office by his enemy the Duke Eis ge and exiled to his eftate at 
Chanteloupe. On this occafion he was forfaken, as ufual, by the 
courtiers, who had balked in the funfhine of his favour; but he was 
not deferted by the faithful antiquary, who inflantly repaired thither 
to pay his refpeéts ; nay, when the King demanded the Duke’s re~ 
fignation of the poft of Colonel-General of the horfe-guards, ‘the 
Abbé, with a fpirit that does honour to his memory, infitted on 
fending in his own refignation of the fecretaryfhip ; but the Ex- 
minifter interfered, and prevailed upon him not to deliver it up with- 
out an indemutfication which fhould be fanctioned by the Great 
Seal, and authorifed by Letrers-patent enregiftered in (the) Par- 


_ liament. On his return to Paris an offer was made him to retain 


his place on the fame footing as formerly, with (on) the expre’s con- 
dition, however, that he /Aould not renew his vifit to Chauteloupe : 
but he refufed to agree to fuch degrading terms. At length, he re 
ceived a penfion of 6,000 livres, arifing out of the profits of his 
office, and the day after he returned to the houfe of his bene. 
factor.”’ 


The Life of Bakewell, of Dithley, the celebrated breeder, is 
fketched by a very partia/ hand. The author over-rates the 
amiable qualities of Mr. Bakewell, (who certainly pofleffed 
a portion of vanity and arrogance, that rendered his beha- 
viour, at times, uncommonly offenfive), and greatly under- 
rates the beneficial confequences of his improvements in the 
art of Breeding, as will appear from the following extract : 


“ In aid of thefe natural and legitimate caufes of the high prices 
of the Dithley breed, others were fuperadded, which, although but 
too common in all matters of bargain and fale, are not confidered as 
being fo candid. A fort of monopoly was created among the frater- 
nity of improvers, who adopted all the arts, and put in practice all the 
tiicks, of jockies and horfe-dealers. Sham contraéts and purchafes 
were made at wonderful high prices ; puffers were regularly engaged 
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to fpirit up the buyers at auctions ; and a young lord or gentleman, 
witn his pockets well lined, and his fenfes intoxicated by the fumes 
of improvement, was as fure to be impofed upon by thele as by the 
gentry at Newmarket. The pens of itinerant agricuhunits, 
whofe knowledge of live ftock originated merely in their writing 
about it, now took up the caufe, and blazoned forth the tran~ 
feendant qualities of the ‘* new Leicefters.”’ In confequence ot 
this the country began to confider thefe oracular decifions as orthodox. 
Not fo the town. ‘The fages of Smithfield, before whom the fatted 
animals of all counties pafs in hcbdomadal review, and who try the 
merits of all by the unerring ftandard of the balance, although 
they were compelled to purchafe the commodity, never approved the 
barrel foape, or the Dithley improvements. They pretend at this 
hour that the original breed of Leiceiter fheep was more advantageous, 
in point of public utility,’ than the new one ; and that the Lincoln, 
a branch of the ancient family ot Teefwater, is, in refpect to form, 
fuperior to all. ‘They do not even feruple to affert that the feeding 
of Dithley ftock has never fairly repaid the cultivator.’’ 

This affertion, by whomever made, is notorioufly falfe. 
Another affertion that foliows, refpecting the /o/s futtained 
by the quantity of fat on the animals bred by Mr. Bakewell, 
is equally incorreét. The great merit of his breed was, 
that their fat was thrown on thofe parts where it was moft de- 
firable, and where the want of it is moft generally felt ; on 
the ribs and firloins of beef for inftance. The writer of 
this article faw the famous bull, fold for 400 guineas at Mr. 
Pagett’s fale, and the quantity of fat which he appeared to have 
on thefe parts, was truly aftonifhing. The fat of the fheep 
is of fo delicate a nature, that it 1s frequently eaten by the 
common people on bread, as a fubftitute for butter. But 
what renders this breed of fheep an obje& of national im- 
portance, is, 1ft, that they contain a greater quantity of 
meat, with a fmaller quantity of bone, than any other breed 
whatever ; and, 2dly, that they will become fat in a fhorter 
time, and ona lefs quantity of food, than any other breeds 
Thefe faéts, we believe, have been fatisfactosily afcertained ; 
and they fuffice to give a decided pre-eminence to the new 
Leicefterfbire breed over all others. 


Dr. Kippis, being a Diffenter, is, of courfe, ftrongly 


panegyrized. His literary talents, and his private characters}, 


were, indeed, highly refpectable. But he had a much ftronger 
title to praife, in the eye of his biographer, for ‘‘ he was a 
member of the Society for Conftitutional Information ; he 
was a member of the Revolution Society, and, in 1788, 
he publifhed a fermon that was preached before that Society 
He was alfo a member of the Society of the Friends of the 
People, and the Unitarian Society.” | 
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The fketch of the Life of Catharine II. of Ruffia, is com- 


piled from the Anecdotes of Rulhieres, and the more copious 
and fatisfactory production of Mr. Tooke. No owfline 
of fuch a life can fatisfy the inquifitive mind, the piéture 
mutt be filled up and rendered complete in all his parts. The 
Editor extols the Emprefs very highly for the friendthip 
which fhe bore to the grand confpirators againft the religion 
of Chrift and the eftablithed inftitutions of Europe, Voltaire, 
Diderot, and D’Alembert. The fource of fuch commen- 
dation requires no explanation from us. The laft of the con- 
fpirators, every body knows, was urged to eftablifh his refi- 
dence at Peterfburgh ; but the motive of his refufal, we appre- 
hend, very few, indeed, are acquainted with ; ‘but he poflefled 
a haughty foul, was devoted to liberty” (i. e. jacobinilm), 
and would not confent to degrade the mind of a freeman,” 
(i.e. a Jacobin), ‘* by refiding among a nation of flaves,”’ 
(i. c. the fubje&ts of a crowned head.) 

Fhe Memoirs of Dr. Farmer, fo well known to all col- 
le€tors of books, and to all lovers of black-letter-learning, 
(one of the articles fupplied by a correfpondent,) are evidently 
written by a Whig of the new /choc/ ; indeed, if they had not 
been written in that fpirit, they would fcarccly have been 
admitted into the choice colle€tion before us. The author 
ftates himfelf to have been a friend of the deceafed, and, if 
mult be confeifed, that he acts the part of a good-natured 
friend, in throwing all the good qualities of the obje& of his 
Memoirs as far in the back ground as he decently can, and im- 


- putes his principles to the moft unworthy and felfifh motives, 


without a fhadow of foundation for fuch imputation. After 
lamenting that the college of which the Dr. was a member, 


‘(Enianuel College, Cambridge) had fallen under the direc- 


tion of Tories, he tells us, that the Dr. while an under- 
graduate, “ was neither diftinguifhed for any grofs vices, nor 
for any extraordinary qualities.”” If he do not mean here to 
convey: an infintration to the prejudice of the Dr. the ob- 
fervation is puerile and ought to have been omitted ; as con- 
veying no intormation. But the iniinuation, that the Dr. 
was influenced in his adoption of Tory principles, by inte- 
refted motives, is too plain to be mifunderftood ; and as falfe 
as itis plain. Having remarked that Fortune took him by 
the hand, without any violent exertions, or any extraordinary 
ambition (he might have fafely omitted the epithets) on his 
part,-he thus intidtoufly endeavours to avert the inference 
that might naturally be expected to be drawn from fuch a 
remark ,—* unlefs, indeed, (for the regards of Fortune are 
not always a blind attachment) his political conduct be con- 
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{firued into active and premeditated complaifance, or the ma- 
necuvrings of a churchman firjving to obtain confequence 
and preferment.” 

This indecent fneer at the Clergy is followed by another 
attack of the fame kind, §* The faét is {and truth muft not 
be facrificed on the altar of friendfhip)”—no; nor fhould 
it be facrificed on the altar of prejudice or the fhrine of 
fectarifm—*‘ the Church being in clofe union with the State, 
and rendering her important fervices, expeéts to be paid 
back with fomething more than compliments.” He here 
refers us to the Firft Book of Warburton’s Alliance, as if 
any thing were to be found there to fan&ion his impertinent 
infinuation. The £irf Book is confined to a demonftration 
of the neceffity and equity of an eltablifhed religion and a teft 
law. Andin the Second Book, where the auther enters into 
an expofition of the motives which influence the alliance 
between Church and State, in either party, he exprefsly 
{tates that of the Church to be fecurity from all exterior vio- 
lence, and calls the imputed motive of acquiring honours, and 
riches,and power, impertinent. The Necrologift atterwards afferts, 
in dire@ contradiGtion to Mr. Burke, and in dire@ violation 
of truth, that the eftates of the Clergy are nat private property, 
and that the Clergy are, in faét, ecclefiaftical penfioners of the 
State. We fhall content ourfelyes with entering our folemn 
proteft againft this falfe and dangerous doétrine, alike de- 

rading to religion and her minifters, and reter for our 
Fentimenta on the fubject to the valuable Tra&t of Dr. 
Duigenan, reviewed in a fubfequent .part of this Number. 
The conclufion is of a piece with the premifes.—‘* The di- 
rect way, therefore, to enjoy her emoluments, is to keep in 
the fuppliant pofture; and the fureft means of improving 
them, to fhew a dutiful fpirit.” 

About the year 1771, a plan was formed by certain fecret 
enemies and falfe friends to the eftablifhment, “ many of 
whom were of Cambridge, for an application to Parliament 
for relief from fubfcription to the pat. and the 39 Ar- 
ticles ;"” we wonder thefe liberal-minded gentlemen did not 
extend their objections to the Ten Commandments. But 
thefe and fome other {chemes of innovation and reform were 
reje&ted at Cambridge and elfewhere ; «* for what can a few 
independent minds effe@ again{t the various interefts of rival 
focieties, the immenfe patronage of a minifter, and the in- 
fluence of a bench of bifhops.’’ It is, indeed, a lamentable 
circumftance, that a few difcontented individuals, who mutt, 
of courfe, be wifer than.thcir fupcriors {for patriotic dif- 
content is always the refult of wildom) could not prevail 
againft the heads of the Church and State. ‘* Phey manage 
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thefe things better in France.” The author laments that Dr. 
Farmer was not to be found, at this time, ‘‘ among the 
friends to humanity and public liberty ;’"—Reformers and in- 
novators invariably monopolize all the humanity and freedom 
in the country! And he accufes him (en ami) of carrying 
himfelf with bigotry and violence towards the reforming 
party.” Then, returning to the old ftory, ‘‘ he had adopted 
lucky principles ; and ploughed in a foil, whence {prung the 


‘Prebend of Canterbury and refidentiaryfhip of St. Paul's,” 


It has been remarked by fomebody, that the fureft way to have 
meres completely libelled is to get a friend to write his 
ife. 

We are told that Dr. Farmer was inftrumental to the in- 
troduction of the art of fculpture into the cathedral of St. 
Paul ; but this appears to be mentioned for no other purpofe 
than the introduétion of the doétor to ‘‘ a Jiberal party,” ata 
“© Mr. Tuffins’s in Lower Thames Street,” at which Mr. 
Horne Tooke and Mr. Sharpe, of patriotic notoriety, were 

refent.—Poor Dr. Johnfon, who was guilty of the mortal 
in of tory//m, comes under the lafh of this mercilefs Necro- 
logift, although he had not the honour of Ais friend/bip, and is 
becomingly reprobated for ‘* his contemptible bigotry and illi- 
berality.” 

Mary Woolftonecroft ftands next on the biographical lift ; 
and this abridged fketch may be read with great profit and 
advantage by thofe adepts or tyros in the new philofophy, 
who neyer perufed the original, whence it is taken, which 
was reviewed in our firft Number. Here we have the fame 


‘ Jacobin religion, the fame Jacobin morality, as were noticed 


there. ‘The proftitution of her perfon to Mr. Imlay _ is fof- 
tened down into * an attachment” to which ‘* reafon and 
duty” did not feem * to be oppofed ;”—* a connection that, 
without the forms, had with her all the fan&ity and devoted- 
ednefs of a matrimonial engagement.” In European coun- 
tries, we are told ** the wife, refigning her independence and 
civil exiftence, becomes the /o/e property of her hufband,” 
‘This limitation by no means agreed with the expanfive 
mind of Mary, whofe “conduét, in the prefent inftance, ap- 
pears to have been dictated by /e/s /peculative motives.” Her 


“attempt of Suicide is alfo reprefented as a fit fubje@ for ad- 


miration ; but it is needlefs to extend our remarks, fince we 


formerly beitowed fo much attention on the original memoirs 


of which thefe are but an epitome. We fhall only notice 
one inftance of infidelity in the narrative. It is fo framed as 
to imprefs the belief that the marriage between Mary and 
Godwin was not preceded by an illicit conne&tion, whereas 
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the exprefs authority of the philofopher himfelf goes to the 
ec 


e(tablifhment of a contrary fact. We are told at the conclu- 
fion, that Mary ‘has not laboured in vain; the f{pirit of re- 
form is filently purfuing its courfe--who can mark its li- 
mits?” 

The life of Mr. Burke is written with the fame regard to 
truth, that is fo vifible in many of the preceding articles. 
The moft complete incapacity to pourtray fuch a mind, as 
Mr. Burke’s, appears in every page. Falfe motives to con- 
duct are incetlantly afligned; and talfe inferences from 
ations as incefiantly drawn. The polluted pages of a 
M‘Cormick have been preferred, in this wretched compilation, 
to the more accurate and luminous details of a Billet, who is, 
indeed, fpoken ‘of with contempt by this impotent biographer. 
Copious extraés are given from the fpeeches of Mr. Burke, 
during the American war, with a view to reprefent him as a 
Republican at heart ; while his exemplary conduét fince the 
French revolution is alternately rendered the theme of con- 
tempt and the objeé of indignation, and the firmeft defender 
of rational freedom is bafely ftigmatized as the advocate of 
ilavery. The following declaration of Mr. Burke (refpeéting 
fome propofitions for a Parliamentary Reform) which befpeaks 
the foundeft political wifdom, is adduced as a proof of his ac- 
guiefcence in every {pecies of abufe. 


‘*¢ All this may be proper; but as an hone% man I cannot pof- 
fibly give my vote for it, untill have confidered it more fully. 
T will not deny that our conftitution may have faults, and that thofe 
faults when found ought tobe corrected. It is not fo with every thing, 
which appears at firit view to be faulty, in fuch a very complicated 
lan as our conftitation. To enable us to correét that conftitution, 
the whole conititution muft be viewed together ; and it muft be com- 
paired to the aétual conftitution of the people, and the circumftances 
of the time. For that which, taken fingly, and by itfelf, may ap- 
pear to be wrong, when confidered with relation to other things may 
be perfectly right ; or at leaft fuch. as ought to be patiently endured, 
as the means of preventing fomething that is much worfe.’’ 


That this biographer underftands the Conftitution much 
better than Mr. Burke, is evident from the following fagacious 
queftions.—“* Where is the fhadow of reprefentation, if a 
member is not to enforce the opinions of his conftituents ? 
And how can he be faid to reprefent them, if he refufes to 
obey: their injunctions ?”’"—It all members were bound to 
{peak the opinions, and to obey the injundtions, of their con- 
{tituents, it would be a /hadsw of reprefentation, with a ven- 
geance! But thus it.is with the whole crew of reformers. 
Phey call the members of the Houfe of Commons reprefen- 
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tatives only of their immediate conftituents, and then affect 
that the great body of the people of England are unreprefent- 
ed. When the faét is, that each member, by whomever re- 


turned, is a reprefentative of the aggregate body of the peo- 


ple of England ; and is bound, in duty, not to confult the 
interelts ot his conftituents, but the interefts of the com- 
munity. 

We are here told of ‘* the virulence of the early prejudices” 
of Mr, Burke againft the Roman Catholics, when it is noto- 
rious that he was always favourably difpofed towards them, 
and even exerted his utmoft abilities and influence in their 
behalf, The remarks on his acceptance of a pention are alike 
fcurrilous and malignant. . 

The life of Mr. Wilkes is feebly fketched, and while his 

atriotifin is loudly praifed, not the {malleft reprehenfion of his 
immorality is fuffered to efcape the pen of his biographer. 
A {candalous anecdote is repeated here, refpecting the ducl 
between Mr, Wilkes and Colonel Martin, accufing the latter 
of having praGtifed at a target before he met his adverfary in 
the field. his anecdote is, indeed, thus qualified—‘* nothing 
but a mere rumour is here afligned for this infinuation, and, 
it is ta be hoped that, like many of the allegations ariling in 
the party-fpirit of the day, it was totally ieandal What 
{pirit, we will afk, induced the biographer, at this diftance 
of time, to renew this calumnious rumour ? And does he fup- 
pofe that the infidious qualifications which he has affected to 

ive it will fuffice to conceal the malignity of his motives >— 

he veil is much too flimfy.—Colonel Martin is well known 

to have been a man of the ftri&teft honour, and confequently 
wholly incapable of fo bafe an a&t as that which the tongue 
of calumny has dared to impute to him. 

The account of the Republican General Hoche is taken 
from his life by Rouffelin, reviewed in the Appendix to our 
firit volume.—On the whole, ‘ve have found little to com- 
mend and much to reprobate in the volume before us; and 
we cannot refrain from exprefling a with, that the tafk of re- 
cording the virtues and the vices of the living and the dead 
were intrufted to able and pure hands, and fo rendered 
more fubfervient to the interetts of religion, morality, and 
focial order. 





Arr. VIII. 4 Letter tothe Rev. C. Daubeny, L. L. B. on 
Jome Paffages contained in his Guide to the Church, and his 
Letter to Mrs. H. More. By a Minifter of the Church of 
England. 12mo. Pp. 43. 1s. Hazard, Bath ; Cadell, Lon- 
don. 1799. 
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T was not to be expeéted, that Mr. Daubeny'’s great work 
fhould pafs unnoticed, or unattacked. The writer of the 
refent letter appears to be a Clergyman of the Church of 
En land, of the Calviniftic perfuafion ; he begins his letter 
with fome temper and moderation, but coneludes it by feverel 
cenfuring Mr. D. for his cenfures on Mr. Wilbertorce, and 
Mrs. H. More, malignant in their tendency, however pure in 
their motive (p. 42.) We have always underitood that whatever 
is pure in the motive will bg denevolent in its tendency if pro- 
per means are ufed. 

As this gentleman is a Calvinift, we are not furprifed that 
he lays uncommon ftrefs on the 17th Article, as his grand 
favourite, as holding an equal authority with the holy ferip- 
tures, if not as fuperior to them. 

The fa& is, at the time of the reformation, fome of the 
compilers of the articles were Calvinifts, others were Arme- 
nians ; with much temper and judgment they fo framed the 
articles as to embrace both, well knowing that a national 
church ought to ftand ona broad foundation. The original forty- 
two articles were foon reduced to thirty-nine: had they been 
fewer (till, more fimple, and more {criptural, we know not 
that any one could have caufe to complain. The 17th 
Article has obvioufly been mifreprefented, has been perverted 
to purpofes which the compilers never intended: it afferts 
nothing of unconditional eleélion ; it is totally filent about 
reprobation; and after all, it appeals to fcripture, and to 
fcripture alone, as the fountain of divine truth, and as the 
ftandard by which this and every other article muft be mea- 
fured. If there be an apparent tendency to Calvinifm in one 
part of the article, or rather in the title of it, there are other 
articles, which, as well as the general tendency of the liturgy, 
are pointedly on the oppofite fide. On the 31ft. Article, 
we would put the fame queftion to this Minifter, which he 
puts to Mr. Daubeny, ‘* How you furmount the difficulty 
which this article throws in your way, as a fubfcriber to its 
truth, while you feek to overthrow it from its bafis, is not my 
bufinefS to furmife.” p. 4. This Minifter mutt at times 
adminifter the holy facrament of the Lord’s Supper. He 
fays to every individval communicant, the body of Chrift, 
which was given for thee: now, he believing the doétrines 
of ** Predeftination and perfonal Ele@tion,’’ how can he, 
with a fafe confcience, deliver the confecrated elements, and 
adgjrefs thofe words to every indivdiual, though he knows, to 
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the beft of his judgment and belief, that the perfon is no 
one of.the ele& ?. But to bear and forbear* is the wifdom of 
our church... The peculiar opinions of any individual, though 
fair objects of animadverfion, are not to be made the bed of 
Procruftes. Rath men, of fallible judgment, and of narrow 
views, dare to affume the office of judgment and ‘‘ deal damna- 
tion through the land’’ on all who differ from the little Pope 
which they have fet up for themfelves. 

The motive affigned by the author of this tract, for the 
concealment of his name, is wholly infufficient to coun- 
terbalance the very {trong reafons, which feem to us to dictate 
the neceflity of annexing it to fuch an attack. 





7 a _~ 


Art. IX. Annals of the French Revolutions or.a Chronologi- 
cal Account of its principal Events ; with a Variety of Anec- 
dotes and Charaéters hitherte unpublifhed. By A. ¥. Ber- 
trand De Molville, Minifter of State. Tranflated by R- 
C. Dallas, Efg. from the original Manufcript of the Au- 
thor, which has never been publifhed. In four Vols, 
Svo. il ros. in Boards. Cadell and Davis. 1800. 


bs kira as are the events of the Revolution, they have 
been in many inftances mifreprefented, their caufes in- 
veitigated upon erroneous fuppofitions, and the authenticity 
of feveral interefting tas feemed to be loft with the lives of 
fome eminent ftatefmen under the Monarchy. The. author 
of the work before us, from his connection with thofe Mini- 
{ters, and from his own fituation in the Government, was 
one of the few to whom the public could look with confi- 
dence tor complete information ; and, indeed, it became in- 
cumbent upon him to throw every light in his power upon 
the hiftory of a period, which is deftined to form the moft 
extraordinary portion of the annals of the human race, and to 
fix the attention of pofterity to the end of time. Nor has 
M. De Bertrand been infenfible of this duty. Upon his ar- 
rival in this country, having been forced from his own, by 
the events of the roth of Auguit 1792, we find his firft care 
was to addrefs letters and vouchers refpeCting the innocence 
of Lewis XVI. to the Prefident of the National Affembly. But 
as the fate of that unfortunate Monarch did not depend upon 
proofs of innocence, upon reafon or fenfibility ; as the Na- 
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tional: Affembly devoted him to death; and the Revolution- 
ifts‘were: endeavouring jto'{tain, his ‘memory by the moft 
atrocious calumimnies. / De.‘Bertrand turnéd his! thoughts 
from: the ufelefs attempt . of yarguing with his delirious 
countrymen: to ‘the rational employment of his time and ta- 
lents in repelling the odious charges brought dgainit his be- 
loved : Sovereign, and in defending the virtues and fame of 
the | Royal Martyr: | sgl 

With this' view he arranged the events and anecdotes re- 
lative to the keft year of the reign of Lours XVI. during 
which period »+he -was'Minifter, and gave them to the public 
under the title of Private Memorrs. 4 } 
_ | From fuch ‘an’ authority the hiftory of the pre¢eding years 
of the Revolution could not but be extremely defirabie, and 
it is with great pleafure we announce it in the volumes be- 
fore us, which: we do not hefitate to fay form the moft com- 
plete and interefting, as well as the mo(t authentic .and ele- 
gant,. work on the fubjeét of the Revolution, comprizing, with 
the Private Memioirs, a portion of. hiftory unparalleled tor the 
magnitude and rapidity.of the eventsy tor the intoxication ot 
the chief actors in the fcenes it prefents; and for the eagernefs 
with which the moft erroneous and deftructive principles were 
diffleminated and fupportéd, not only. by thofe who had nothing 
to Jofe by them, but even by thole whom they were formed 
to deftroy. aay Sea, | LY ty oti 

As the title of the work informs us; the narrative confilts 
of a.continued feries of faéts in chronological order ;. and on 
thofe facts the author makes comments and obfervations, the 
juftnefs and acutenefs of which entitle him to a very high 
rank as a ftatefman and hiftorian. As the period of time he 
has prefented to his readers reaches no farther than td the 
death of the King, he has, ina fpirited introdiétion, given 4 
rapid fketch of the fucceffive revolutions which have takeri 
place fince that mournful catafttophe. He begins by fhew- 
ing the difference between the French Revolution and all pre- 
ceding ones. Fotmerly the deftruétion of One government 
was followed by the eftablithinent of another, more or lef3 
defpotic, but fettled, vigorous, and abfolute: in F rance, 
though at every change tlie fupreme power was completely 
fuperfeded, there was no flability in the fucceeding govern- 
ment, fo that in faét the French revolution is, a feries of re- 
volutions. Again, formerly popular infurre@ions and, armies 
were the ufual means of a revolution, and they were ma- 
chines in the hands of fome ambitious leader, who made ufe 
of them to put an énd to revolitionary diforders and: crimeg 
as foon as his objeét was attained: in- France the revolution 
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was not thie refult of any regular confpiracy or preconcerted 
‘plan to overturn the throne, or to place an ufurper upon it : 
*« but,” fays M.-De ‘Bertrand, “< it was unexpedtedly engen- 
dered, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, by a:commixture of weak- 
nefs, ignorance, negligence, and numberlefs crrors of the 
government.” From the fituation of the kingdom and the 
convention of the States-General, the public mind, previoufly 
difpofed to fermentation by the hicentious writings of fome 
eccentric men, was eafily worked up to an explotton by the 
more artful, who began to: perceive the ‘probability ef a 
change, though they neither planned the nature nor conceiv- 
ed the extent of any: hence the clubs and affociations that 
took the dircétion of events: hence the Orleans’ fa@tion ; 
hence Necker’s vain ambition, and La Fayette’s three-co- 
loured plume, white horfe, and famous revolutionary axiom, 
Binfurrection ef le plus faint des devoirs, quand l’opprefjion of a 
on comble, a faying fo miflimed under.the mild monarch in 
whofe fervice he was, that one wonders how it could ever have 
been uttered by a man of common fenfe. The want of a 
regular plan and of a fpirited leader made way for that mon- 
fter which foon bore down all before it with its bloody talons 
and envenomed fangs: need we add its name. But let us 
hear the birth of Jacobinifm from M. De Bertrand himfelf. 


«The revolution, at the period when the faction that had begun 

it for the Duke of Orlears became fenfible that he was too much a 
coward to be the leader of it, and when La Fayette difcovered his in- 
ability to conduct it, was too far advanced to recede or to ftop ; and 
it continued its progrefs, but ina line that no other revolution had 
taken—I mean, without a military chief, without the intervention of 
the army, and to gain triumphs, not for any ambitious confpirator, 
but tor political and moral innovations of the moft dangerous nature ; 
the moft fuited. to miflead the mulritude, incapable of comprehending 
them,, and to let loofe all the paflions.., The more violent combined 
to deftroy every thing, and their fatal coakition gave birth to Jacob- 
inifm, that terrible monfier ill then unknown, and till now not fni- 
fcient!y unmatked, ‘This monfter tock upon itfelf alone to cary on 
our revolution ; it direéted, it executed all the operations of it, al} 
the explofious, all the outrages: it every where appointed the moft 
active léadtrs, aud,’ as inftruents, employed the profligates of every 
country. ts power far furpaffed that which has been attributed to 
the inquiftiion, and other ‘fiery tribunals,’by thofe who have fpokeri 
of them with the ‘greateft exaggeration. Its centre was at Paris ; 
and its rays, forined by particular clubs in every town, in evety hittle 
borough, dverfpread the whole furface of the kingdom. The con. 
ftant correfpondence kept up between thofe clubs and that of the c2- 
pital,: or, to ufe their own expreffion, des Soeiéteés prpulaires affiliees 
@vec fa Secicté mere=—© between the afhliated popular focieties, and 
the 
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the parent fociety,’ was as fecret and as fpeedy as that of Free. 
mafons. Ina word, the Jacobin clubs had prevailed in cauting them. 
felves to be looked up to.as the real national reprefentation. Under 
that pretence they cenfured all the authorities in the moft imperio.s 
manner ; and whenever their denunciatiogs, petitions, or addreties 
failed to produce an immediate effe@, they gained their point by 
having recourfe to infurreCtion, aflaflination, and fire. While Ja- 
cobinifm thus fubjected all France ‘to its controul, an immenfe num- 
ber of emiffaries propagated its doctrines among foreign nations, and 
prepared new conquefts for it.”’ 


This fpirited fketch of the origin and nature of Jacobinifin 
is but an earneft of what the reader of the Annals may expect 
on that fubjeét as he proceeds in the hiftory, and fome por- 
tions of which we fhall, in the courfe of this Review, ex- 
tract as happy fpecimens. of the author’s judgment. and 
eloquence. After having, in an elegant manner,, reduced 
into a narrow compafs the caufes of the commencement and 
termination of the feveral revolutions; namely, nt. that 
which changed the government by the Conftitution of 1791 ; 
adly, that which took place in conlequence of the 1oth of 
Auguft 1792, and the dethroning the King,, and to whom 
fucceeded the Committee of Public Safety; ydly the defpotifm 
ef Robefpierre ; gthly. the Conftitution of 1795,; sthly. the 
defpotifm of the Directory ; the author concludes his in- 
troduGtion with the predi€tion of other revolutions, As this 
prediction mult have been written many months ago, as it is 
already in part verified by the entry of the new military mo+ 
narch into the poffeffion of the palace laft occupied by Louis 
XVI. and as we fincerely hope that the reft of it will be ful- 
filled ere long, we will here prefent it to our readers. 


‘© Though, in violating the moft effential regulations of the Con- 
ftitution, the Direétory obtained a temporary confirmation of their 
power, their example has pointed out to thofe who wifh to put an 
end to it, the path they muft purfue, as has the example of the 
two Councils, that which they muft avoid. The fa¢tions adverfe 
to the prevailing one are crufhed and intimidated, but not deftroyed ; 
and the annual'change of a third of the Legiflative Body, and of a 
member of the Direttory, will produce new. parties or invigorate the 
old, Thus the cataftrophe of the 5th of September, far from hav. 
ing confolidated the Republic, or rather the defpotic Oligarchy that 
reigns in France, may be confidered as one ftep more towards mo- 
narchy. In fact, gac country draws nearer to it in proportion as the 
public power becomes more concentrated, and it is at prefent more 
concentrated than ever it was, It is now no longer to be wretted 
from the Popular Socicties, from the Departments, from the Muniti, 
‘ Hi 2 palities 
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alities, or even from the Legiflative Body ; it is altegether in the 
= of the Direétory ; and from them it will be torn by the fame 
ineans which they employed to feize upon it, 

*¢ Such is the revolution, more or lefs advanced, but inevitable, which 
is {till to be expected; and it will but prepare the way tor others, 
if itend not im the re-eftablifhment of monarchy. ‘The honour of 
ftriking off the laft head of the revolutionary hydra is referved tor 
thai pasty, for that hero, whoever he be, who fhall have the fpirit to 
difplay the white cockade, and cry aloud, Vive te Rar |” 


In the firft Chapter, the author, before he ventures upon 
his narrative, introduces the fubje& by allufions to the fitua- 
tionof France under Louis XIV. and Louris XV. and in 
the former part of the a of Lours XVJ.; taking 
notice of the rife of the philofophical fe&, the American 
war, the placing of a republican minifter at the head of 
affairs, the oppofition of the Parliaments, and the ftate of 
the minds of men at the period of the convocation of the 
States-General. 

Afterthis opening, which, as introdu€ory matter, demon- 
{trates his talents for compofition, he commences the narra- 
tive with the retreat of the Archbifhop of Sens, apd the 
death of the Marfhal Biron. How do effeéts of the greatett 
magnitude proceed from the flighteft caufes! Marthal Biron 
was colonel of the French guards ; of thofe guaids, the fe- 
dudtion of whom led to the corruption of the army—they 
adored their old commander, they confidered him as their 
father: had he lived, it would have been impoffible to feduce 
them, and had they not been feduced, who knows to what 
period the revolution might have been poftponed ? The adop- 
tion of fome ftrong and fortunate meafures for reftoring order 
to the finances, while the public force was {till obedient to 
the Royal authority, might have totally averted it. With 

reat reafon, therefore, does M. de Bertrand fay, that the 
¢eath of the Marihal may. be contidered as one of thofe events 
which contributed to the revolution. 

Another caufe of a different kind is pointed out in the 
confummate vanity of M. Necker, who, in his thirlt for 
popularity, forened the ladder, by the means of which thé 
monarchy was overturned, and the monarch publicly mur- 
dered. The firft {tep of that ladder was fixed by his prevail- 
ing upow'the Council to adopt, againft the opinion, almoft 
wnanimous, of the notables, the refolution of granting to the 
Tiers Etatadouble number of reprefentatives in the States~ 
General. | 
* Jt would very far exceed the limits of a Review to follow 
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M. De B. minutely through the feries of interefting events 
contained in thefe volumes, and the admirable obfervations 
with which he accompanies them ; and more of our attention 
muit be mpegs given to fome parts of the work than to 


others, but in juftice we mult premife, that the intereft of 
the fubje&t is uniformly kept up throughout the whole ; and 
that we believe no man, poilelled of common curiofity, cer- 
tainly no man of tafte, will feel himfelf inclined to lay the 
book down, particularly as Mr. Dallas feems to have taken 
lincommon pains to transfufe, not merely the fenfe, but the 
fpirit, of the original, into his tranflation. 

We thall, inour next, refume our remarks on the thread 

of the Hittory ; at prefent we cannot refift an inclination to 
prefent our readers with a very curious anecdote {that is but 
little known) of the Prefident of the Confervative Senate, 
by which they will fee that that venal apoftate, who has now 
fold himfelf to Buonaparte for the domain of Crofne, would 
have fold himfelf to the Archbifhop of Sens for an abbey ot 
sool. fterling a year. 
’ We need not obferve that the ftyle of anecdote varies from 
that of hiftory. The reader will find in the work before us 
a variety Of novel anecdotes, and where they occur M. De 
B. has juitly adapted his ftyle to the ftory.—The following, 
which is contained in a note at the end of the firlt volume, is 
a lively {pecimen of his talent in the ftyle of anecdote. 


‘© It only depended on the poffeffion of an abbey of 12,000 
livres (five hundred pounds fterling) a year, and a littie more atten. 
tion from the Archbifhop of Sens, to have made the Abbé Sieyes one 

f the moft zealous fupporters of the cld Government. I ailert this 
ha on the teftimony of feveral perfons worthy of the higheft credit, 
without any fear of its being contraditted by the Abbe Sieyes him- 
felf ; and I cite him from among a thoufand inftances, that the world 
may juftly appreciate the zeal, patriotifm, and principles of thofe 
revolutionary demoniacs, who all, madmen and ideots excepted, had 
no other objeét in declaiming and writing fo violently againit the 
Government and the Minifters, than to make them purchafe, at a 
higher price, their filence or their pen. The Abbe Sicyes, a man for 
fyftems, a fubtle arguer, an obfcurely profound metaphyfician, pufhed 
himfelf into notice in 1787, in the Provincial Affembly of Orleans, 
of which he was a member, by his continual and frequently embar- 
rafling oppofition to the old principles, and to all the views of the 
Government. The Archbifhop of Scns, then Minifter, being in- 


formed of it, ahked M. de L ,» one of the principal members 
of that department, who the Abbe Sieyes was, of whom he heard fo 
much, ‘He is a man (replied M. de 1—————) extremely dan- 
gerous in times like thefe, “ You muff abfolutely fecure him to pre- 
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vent his doing a great deal of mifchief.’—* But by, what means 
fecure him ?’—-* ‘There is but one ; and. that is to.chain him down 
with fetters—not of iron, but of gold,’—*‘ What! do you think 
he is to be bought ?’—‘I have no doubt of it; he is not rich, he 
loves expenfive. living, and good cheer, and of courfe money.’— 
¢ How much muft he have? Do you think an. annuity of 6,000 
livres: upon an Alsbey would be enough ??—*No; his price is 
higher dian that.’—* Say twelve, then,’—* That will do ; but in- 
ftead ofigiving him an annuity give him an abbey of that velue, He is 
of low extractidn, and full of vanity ; he would be highly flattered 
with an abbey, and’ you will be fure of being better ferved for it.’— 
* Letit be fo, then. Wiil you undertake the negociation ?’—* No, 
I.cannot; but the Abbé de Cezarges, who. is known to be entirely 
devoted to, you, is. in our Provincial Aflembly, and nobody is fitrer 
go axecute the commaiflion,’-——* Well, then, I will put it into his hands.’ 

** The Aschbifhop of Sens in confequeace fent the Abbé Cezarges 
private inftructions, together with a letter, which he was to fhow us 
wccafion required to the Abbe Sieyes, and in which the Minifleg 
fpoke highly of the talents and great knowledge of, the Abbe, fuyisg, 
that he had mentioned him to the King, and that his Majefty thought 
of calling him into the adminittration, of preferring him to an 
abbey of 12,000 livres income, &c. 

«* With thefe credentials the Abbé Cezarges went and paid a friend!y 
vifit to the Abbe Sieyes. * How is it, my dear Abbe,’ faid he to 
him, “that with all the talents you poffefs, you have not the wit to 
turn them to-account in improving your fituation ? The fide of op- 
pofition in our afflemblies will only ferve to create you powerful ene- 
mies, and to fhut the door of favour againft you; whereas, if in- 
tied of perpetually oppofing and embarrafling the Government you 
were to be of fervice to it, you would certainly be well rewarded.’ 
~-* Of fervice to the Government! to the Minifters! Do not mea- 
tion it to me ; there is nothing to be done with thofe people, they 
are all either madmen or fools.’—* The Archbifhop of Sens’ 
€ The Archbifhop of Sens is the greateft madmen among them.’— 
“You will allow at leaft that he is not a fool, and J will convince 
you that he is not mad ; you are much in the wrong to fpeak of him 
as you do: the proof of his not being mad is, that he thinks highly 
of you.’—* Of me! He does not even know my name.’—‘ You 
are miftaken ; he has heard a great deal of you, and does not doubt 
that you could, if you would, be of very great fervice to the ad. 
miniftration : he has even propofed you to the King, and to give you 
an abbey.’—* An abbey !’— Yes, an abbey, and an abbey too with a 
revenue of 12,000 livres ; this Ueferves attention.’—* No doubt it 
would, if what you fiy were tu .’—*1 can fhow you ail I have 
faid to you, written by the hand of the Minifter himfeif; and I 
fhould not have mentioned it to you, had I not been exprefsly com- 
miffioned by him to do it.’.—* Oh! that alters the cafe.’—‘ Well! 
what anfwer fhall J give ?’?—*I cannot pwetend to fay that a good 
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abbey would not give me very great — =<‘ That’s right, and 
you may depend upon having one ; but may the Miniftry alfo de- 
pend upon your fervices ?’—* Of courfe ; and if they will liften to 
me they will be guilty of fewer follies.’ “Then I may write to the 
Archbithop of Sens that you accept the abbey, and fo forth."-..* Yes, 
certainly ; but when is this to take place ?’-..£ Immediately after the 
clofing of our Provincial Affenihly. You mutt go to Verlailles, 
where you will fee the. Archbifhop; converfe with him upon the 
fubject, and in the next arrangement of the lift you will be ap- 
pointed.’ 

‘From that moment the Abbé Sieyes enithivly changed his tone in 
the Affembly, tothe great aftonifhment of thofe who were unac- 
quainted with his fecret. They continued fitting for about fix weeks 
longer. Hardly were they broke up when the Abbé Steyes repaired 
to Verfailles, and prefented himfelf at the hotel of the Archbithop 
of Sens. During two hours he waited, in vain, in the awti-cham- 
ber for the moment when he fhould be introduced into the Minitter’s 
clofet. At length finding that hie was not fent for, he defired a 
fervant to go and announce him again; but by that he gained 
nothing, for all the anfwer brought back by the fervant was, that 
his Lordfhip was very bufy, ‘and could not fee any body. The 
Abbé, convinced that he had been made game of, ‘went away ex: afjx- 
rated at the Cardinal, and fadly vexed at having yielded fo eafily ro 
corruption, efpecially as he had experienced all the fhame without 
resping any of the profit of it. He haflened to the Abbé de 
Cezarges, related his adventure, and teptoached him very bitterly 
for having made himfelf the inftrument of fo abominable a piece or 
treachery. "The Abbé de Cezarges did all he could to appeafe his 
anger, and to perfuade him that the Archbifhop’s mind could not be 
hanged : he promifed him to go and fee the Minifter in the courte ot 
the day, and afcertain his intentions. It was not tall he heard of 
ihe Abbey Sicyes’s great rage-that’the Archbifhop remembered the 
promifes he had defired to be made to him. mouse than fix weeks bie~ 
fore, oreven his name, which he had almott forgotien. ¢ Let him 
Know (faid he to the Abbé de Cezarges) that 1 was-ignorant of his 
being at Verfailles, and that my fervant having mifunderftood, or 
not retaining his name, had pronounced it in fucha bungling manoer, 
that it had been impofible for me to guefs it was he who was announ. 
ced. Let him-come again to fee me, and I will make my peace with 
nun.’ 

“¢ This converfation, with the particulars of which the Abbé Sieyes 
was next day informed, appeafing his wrath, and reviving his hopes 
a little, he agreed to pay a fecond vifit to the Archbifhop of Sens. 
Uutortunately be went the day on which the Minifter gaye a public 
auclugtiee, and when, of coud, every body who wifhed -to fee or to 
{peak to him, weht, without being announced, into the hall as foon 
as the doors of-it were opened. ‘The Archbifhop having never feen 
this Abbé, and being as little apprif.d of his fecond valit as he had 
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been of his firfty paid him no attention, and, perhaps, took him fer 
one of thofe bufy-bodies who are often feen at the levees of Minitters, 
though they have nothing to fay to them, and who attend chiefly to 
fay that they liad been there. "The Abbé Sieyes being totally igno- 
rant of the ceremony of Minifterial audiences, waited and waited in 
vain for the Archbifhop’s coming up to bims The Minifter con- 
cluded his levee according to cuftom, as foon as thofe who went to 
fpeak to him had faid all they had to fay, and retired to his clofet, 
leaving the Abbé Sieyes in the hall, confounded, tranfported with 
rage, and more convinced than ever that he had been made a dupes 
He went off curfing the Archbifltop of Sensy and fwéaring to be 
revenged for fo atrocious a perfidy. ‘The Abbé Cezarges tried with- 
out effect to bring: him to reafon, and to juitify the Minifter ; but he 
repeatedly anfwered, ‘ Say no more of that man tome! He is a 
villain! he fhall know---he fhall kaow whom he has to deal with.’ 
He accordingly fome time after publifhed his firit pamphlet, en- 
titled, ** Moyexs @’ Execution,” in which he inferted the moft viru- 
lent declamation that had ever been made againft the Archbifhop ot 
sens. 

‘¢ This anecdote was told by the Abbé Cezarges to many of his 
friends, who Aave repeated it to me with the fame circumftances. It 
was alfo confirmed to me by M, de L_—-——,, the member of the 
Provincial Affembly of Orleans, whom I mentioned to have been 
the perfon who advifed the Archbifhep of Sens to gain the Abbe 
Sieyes.”? 

(To be continued. ) 
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Critical Difquifitions on the Eighteenth Chapter of Tfaiab, in a@ 
Letter to Edward King, Efg. F. R.S8.A.S. Signed 
Samuel, Lord Bifhop of Rochefter, F. R. S.A. S. 


(Continued from P. 403 Vol. rrr.) 


HAVING exhibited the produ& of the learned Bifhop’s 
inveftigations, we proceed to an account of ‘* the man- 
ner,” which his Lordfhip thought proper to purfte, in deve- 
loping the fenfe of this obfcure chapter. 

At the time when our ctitique appeared, we were inform- 
edthat the Critical Reviewer had attacked thefe difqnifi- 


tions*. , To this attack we fhall recur ; when, in the cé@trfc 





* See Critical Review for Auguft, 1799. 
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of our remarks, ‘the procefs by which the Bifhop arrived 
at his conclufion,” will be, in fome meafure, explained. 

With his accultomed flippancy the Critical Reviewer 
tells us } 


«© We here find a mixture of po ities, religion, and criticifm.<— 
Of the laft we cannot {peak highly in commendation. —We afcribe 
little value to the verbal criticifm difplayed in the notes.—As a pre- 
lude to thefe notes, fome trite remarks are made upon the tranflations 
of the bible which the author ufed. And his mode of iny eltigating 
the fenfe of Sc ripturey which js not new or uncommon, is given, we 
prefume, to raife the expectations of an Englifh reader, rather than to 
convey information to a ftudent of the Hebrew.’ 


The Bithop’s ‘trite remarks” on the tranflations of the 
Bible, are, we think, very proper remarks: they are fuffi- 
ciently fhort and appofite : belides they prevent circumlocu- 
tion in the body of the work, where a reference is made to 
either of the Bibles in queftion. His Lordfthip’s mode of in- 
veftigating the Scripture is, certainly, not new: it is a 
mode, however, which muft be highly fatisfaétory to the 
biblical {cholar, and to every one who ‘ fearches the Scrip- 
tures” with the difpofition of a Chriftian. 

The Bifhop, fometimes, runs into a confiderable length of 
difcuffion upon a fingle word. 


« But this (fays he) is not from any ambition to make a difplay 
of critical learning. It is the only fafe way of dealing with difficult 
and doubtful patlages. Some, perhaps, would afk me, is it neceflary 
for the underftanding of the prophecies, that all the obfcurities and 
ambiguities fhould be thus difcuffed ? Certainly not, for the under- 
ftanding of them. Many may be capable of wu ide rfanding the fenfe, 
once found out, of receiving it upon the credit of the expofitor, to 
whom the detail of the procefs of inveftigation will give little light. 
Nor is it neceflary to a right underftanding of the general fenfe ot 
the prophecies, that every particular text fhould be underitood. Bur, 
for the explication, for the finding out of the fenfe where ir is doubt- 
ful ; I would anfwer decidedly, that every obfcure paflage mutt be 
thus diffeéted, and every unufual word thus fifted. 1 need not fay to 
you (for no one, I am perfuaded, hath an higher rev erence for the 
facred text, or a deeper fenfe of its importance) that it is the language 
of infpired writers, on which we beftow fo much time and labour ; 
and if any one thinks it too nmuch, he may be a humble hearer of the 
word, but let him not prefume to meddle with the office of inter- 
pretation.”’ 


It is proper (continues the hypercritic) to pay fome atten- 
tion to the maforetic points—which THIS WRITER conceives 
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to be of no authority.’’ Many learned men unite with the 
Bifhop ‘* in holding the points to be of no authority.” In 
the flighting and difrefpcétful terms in which he fpeaks of 
the Bithop, the Reviewer too plainly betrays his temper and 
charaéter, to be allowed any credit for his biblical bearning : 
From the felt confequence which he affumed, in the affe&ted 
difplay of it, we conceived, atonce, a fufpicion of its re- 
ality. But,.admitting his pretenfions, our readers will foon 
be convinced, that its old companions, modefty, humility, 
and piety, are far off—far as ‘ the land of the meflenger-peo- 


ple beyond the rivers of Cufh,” and not, we fear, within the 


call ot the prophet !— 

The Hypercritic acknowledges, that the Bifhop’s ¢¢ tranf- 
lation may be, in general, adopted,” but carps at fome par- 
ticulars. We fhall not purfue the man through all his obli- 

uities: it is enough tofay, that he refers this prophecy to 
Sennacherib, after Vitringa and Bifhop Lowth ; whole names, 
however, he does not condefcend to cite; deeming, we fup- 
ofe, hisown dccifion fuperior to the beft authorities. 

«« Though we cannot agree with our author ({ays the critic 
again) in the general explanation of the prophecy, we cer- 
tainly approve his exclufion of France, or ‘the accurfed 
fpawn ot Jacobins {warming out of her own bowels,’ accord. 
ing to his e/egant mode of expreflion, trom any concern in it.”’ 
It is an expreffion highly characteriftic of French Jacobinifm : 
it is confonant, alfo, with the language of the prophets, 
when they are exprefling God's indignation againft * the 
workers of iniquity.’ ‘* Woe to the bloody city—to the 
pot, whofe fcum is therein*!’’—But the cloven toot appears. 

“ Fe advife THIS WRITER {continues the Critic) to take 
up again the book of Revelations, and read the denunciations 
againft Papal Rome. We exhort him to refleét on the tuffer- 
ings of Proteftants from that power and its manifold delufi- 
ons.” —* But we haffen’’—W hat intolerable qwer/m! more re- 
volting than the worit {pecies of egoti{m !—** We haffen to dif- 
mif{s a work, in which fo much heterogeneous matter is mingled 
with the gencral fubje&t ; and we /ament, that the Critical Dif- 
quifitions on an ancient prophet fhouldbe embittered by the 
politics of modern times.” | 

Such facobinical infolence as this requires no comment. 
Simply to lay it before our readers is to expofe it to con- 


tempt and deteftation. 
hroughout the whole article we meet not with one qua- 
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lifying expreffion ; not the leaft approach to decency in the 
treatment of fo high a character as Bifhop Horfeley—a cha- 
racter which, from all but the bafe, and vicious, and irre- 
ligious, muit command the deepeit reverence ;_ whether the 

have refpeét to his rank, his erudition, or his dignified picty. 

With pleafure do we throw afide the Critical Review ; and, 
as our indignant feelings gradually fubfide, return to the 
Bifhop’s Difguifitions with that tranquillity and awe which 
fhould always attend the ttudy of the facred Scriptures. 

_ We fhall advert to a few leading points of his Lordthip’s 
interpretation. 

Verfe 1. ‘* The land fpreading wide the fhadow of its 
wings is, in a general fenfe, the land affording aid and pro- 
tection to friends and allies in remote countries.’’—In a more 
particular fenfe, ‘‘ the image may allude to fomething in the 
national character or habits of the people. So they mult 
have underftood it (and among them are te LXX. Jonathan 
and Coverdale) who take the wings for the fails of nume- 
rous vellels overfhadowing the furface of the-ocean*.”’ 

—— ‘* Beyond the rivers of Cufh.’—My notion of the pro- 
phet’s geographical language is, that ic is the language of 
the Phenician yoyagers of histime. And in thofe times, the 
moft diftant voyages being made along the coafts, the Phe- 
nician mariners would fpeak of every place which lay to the 
welt of the mouth of the Nile, as beyond the Nile; that is, 
in the poetical language of the prophet, beyond the rivers of 
Cuth ; becaufe, keeping always along the cvafts, they would 
pafs within fight oF the mouth of the Nile before they 
reached that weftern place.”’ 

Verfe 2, ‘* Meffingers by fea.”’—* Meflengers in this 
place might be better than Ambaffadors ; for the original 
word may be taken for perfons employed between nation and 
nation, foe the purpofles either of negociation or commerce.” 





«¢ Bulrufh-veffels,’* — “ Navigable veffels are cerra’nly 
meant ; and if it could be proved, that Evypt is the country fpoken 
to, thefe veffels of bulrufhes might be underitood literally of the light 
fkitfs made of that material, and ufed by the Egyptians upon the Nile. 
But, if the country fpoken to be diftant from Egypt, veffels of bul« 
rufh are only ufed as an apt image, on account of their levity, for 
quickefailing veffels of any material. The country, therefore, to 
which the prophet calls, is characterized as one, which, in the daye 





* We will fuppofe by way of illuftration, that this countgy 
(Britain,) is the land of the prophet: And the above will be, in 
either fenfe, deicriptive of Britain. 
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of the completion of this prophecy, fhould be a great maritime and 
commercial power, forming remote alliances, making diftant voyages 
to all parts of the world, with expedition and fecurity, and in the 
habit of affording protection to their friends and allies, Where this 
country is to be found, is not otherwife faid, than that it will be 
remote from Judea, and, with refpect to that country, beyond the 
Cufhean flreams*.”* 

pet SSSEE | Swift 





* The Critical Reviewer, who again obtrudes himfelf upon our 
notice, obferves, ‘that the people beyond the rivers of Cuth mutt be 
a maritime people, and be accuftomed to the ufe of bulrufh-veffels.’? 
He then infinuates, that ** bulrufh-veffels were to be found in thofe 
parts only which the Bifhop excludes from his enquiries.” And he 
tells us, that, ‘ from the appropriate term of bulrufh-vefiels, it may 
feem that the prophet was fpeaking of fome nation then exifting.’’ 
That this people mu't be a maritime people, is a pofition, to which 
we are willing to acecde. But we do not think, that the expreflion, 
© bulrufh-veffel,’ muft neceffarily be taken in fo reftrained a fenfe ; 
and we readily join the B:hop in his liberal conftruction of it, 
But fuppoting, for the fake of arguinent, that the exprefflion be taken 
in the fenfe of the Critical Rewiewer ; we can difcover, perhaps, 
a country far diftant from the rivers of Cufh, in which bulruth, 
veflels (or vefflels of a frame fimiler to the bulrufh) were ufed in the 
time of the prophet Ifaiah, and are ufed at thisvery moment. Bithop 
Horleley has told us, that * his notion of the prophet’s geographical 
language is, that it is the language of the Phenician voyagers of 
his time.’? It 1s equally probable that the language, by which the 
prophet would defcribe a light failing veflel, was borrowed from the 
P henician yoyagers, 

Now the Phenicians, at this time, trading withthe Britifh ifland. 
ers, muft have been perfeSly well acquainted with the Britifh vetlels, 
And it is a curious fa¢t, thata certain fort of Britifh veffels, which 
are not only of the higheft antiquity, but are in ufe emongft us, at 
this very day, appear to be of a fimilar ftructure with the Egyp- 
tiane ‘They are defcribed by feveral ancient writers ; fach as 
Herodotus, Cafar, Feflus Avienus, Lucan. Thus Herodotus ; 

Toe whore avroims Th Ta KaTe Tor weTaroy Wopeuosva 6 To Balvawre 
SOT MUNAOTEPIA, Waite ouyTwa. Emsay yae ev tucs Agusoics Tos 
wextumeeds Agoupiw» O'KMAMOITE VOLAEAC ITENE THOAtICE TWOlHNTavTas, Wier 
ssoves TouTeszs OPOspas oreyagtprdes euler, saQeos reo, wre wpourny 
ETON PWOTEG, HTE Wropmy TurayorTss, GAA aowidos Tpemey xuMACTEPa ToIn- 
Taree war te TAoov TwvTo, amiuics nate Tor MoTavey Pepechar, Goptsur 
marrour” Clio. 194. 

It here appears that the fides af the veffels are formed of willow, 
that they are covered externally with fkins, and that their bottoms 
are lined with reeds, We next appeal unto Cafar ; who, deferibing 

the 
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—— Swift mefengers.— The {wift meffengers, to whom the 
command is given, are the very people called upon, in the firit 
verfe; who, by their fkill in navigation and their perpetual voyages 
to diftant parts, were qualified to be fwift carriers of the meflage.”” 





«© A nation dragged away, and plucked,”’ — “ ‘The original 
words, in the fenfe of ‘ dragged away and plucked,’ may be applied 
to a people forcibly torn from their country, and plundered of their 
wealth*,’’ 


——'! Expeding. 





the Britith veffels, fays : ‘* Carira primum ac Stratumina ex levi 
materia fiebant: reliquum corpus navium, viminibus contextum, 
coriis integabatur.’’ See Cefar’s Comment. Delph. Edit. 1770. 
P. 244. 


Feftus Avienus, thus fpeaks :— 





‘© Rei ad miraculum, 
Navigia junctis femper aptant pellibus, 
Corioque vattum foepe percurrunt falum.’? 


We have referved Lucan for our laft witnefs; as he exprefsly 


tells us, that the Britith and Egyptian veffels were of a fimilar 
conftruétion. 


«© Primum cana falix madefaéto vimine parvam 
Texitur in puppim, ccefoque induéta juvenco 
Vettoris patiens, tumidum fuperenatat amnem, 
Sic Venetus ftagnante Pado, fufoque Britannus 
Navigat oceano : ficcum tenet omnia Nilus, 
Conferitur bibula Memphitis cymba papyro.”’ 
Phars. Lib. 4.’ 


** The bending willow into barks they twine, 
Then line the work with f{poils of flaughter’d kine : 
Such are the floats Venetian fifhhers know, 

When in dull marhhes ftands the fettling Po ; 

On fuch a neighbouring gaul allur’d by gain, 

The bolder Britains crofs the {welling main ; 

Like thefe, when fruitful Egypt lies afloat, 

The Memphian artift builds his reedy boat.” 


Rowe,”’ 


The Welfh coracle, of an oval form, refembling a bafket, the bot- 
tom ef which confifts of laths, laid crofs-wife, and which is covered 
with a coarfe flannel pitched over ; is exat¢tly the old Britifh veffel, 
refembling that defcribed by Herodotus, Czfar, Feftus Avienus, and 
Lucan, 

* Both thefe expreffions (fays our right-reverend commentator) 
** may be more naturally applied to the Jews, in their prefent con~ 
dition, than to any other nataon of any other time, The fenfe is 

perfpicuoufly 
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—— © Expelling.’’— Are not the Jews, in their prefent ftate, a 
nation § expecting, expefting, and trampled under foot ?’ Still with- 
@ut end, expecting their Mefliah, who came fo many ages fince, and 
every where trampled under foot, held in fubjeétion, and gencrally 
treated with contempt? And is not this likely to be their character 
ami condition till their converfion fhall take place ?” 

“¢ Whofe land rivers have fporled.’?—** Whofe land, armies of 
foreign invaders, the Affyrians, Babylonians, Syro-Macedonians, Ro- 
mans, Saracens, and ‘Turks, have overrun and depopulated.’’ 

Verfe 3. “ d banuere--a trumpet.’’—** The banner of the crofs 
to be lifted up more confpicuoufly than ever before ; the trumpet ot 
the gofpel to be founded more loudly than ever before, in the latter 
ages.”* | 

Verfe 4. © Harveft._— The harveft is the conftant image of that 
feafon, when God fhall gather his ele& from the four winds of hea- 
ven—reap the field of the world—gather his wheat into his barns, 
and burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire ;---images, which relate 
not to the tranflation of the jytt to heaven, and the burning of the 
wicked in hell ; but to the placing of the faithful in a ftate of peace 
and fecurity on earth, and to the excifion of the incorrigible of the 
irreligious faCtion.”’ 

Verle 6. ‘§ Bird of prey.’’---© It was a prevailing opinion among 
the early fathers, that antichrift is to poffels himfelt of the holy 
land, and that, there he is to perifh.” 

Verfe 7. “ A prefent.”’---© Compare [faiah Ixvi, 20. and Zeph. 
iil. Qy 10.” 

‘© I would now (fays his Lordfhip) conclude this long epiftle ; but 
1 cannot quit the fubject without declaring my fentiments on an 
important point, upon which much error is abroad, Indifference to 
the figns of the times is criminal. ‘This conftruction of them may 
be dangerous. I confels, I cannot difcern any immediate figns of 
the full of antichrift. I fear I fee, too clearly, the rife inftéad of 
the fall of the antichrift of the Wett. Or rather, I fear, I fee him 
rapidly advancing to full ftature and ripe age.---It is now we fee the 
adolefcence of that man of iin, or rather of lawlefsnefs, who is te 








4 


perfpicucufly exprefied in the Bifhop’s bible,—‘ Scattered abroad and 
robbed of whatthey had.’ But the force of the original words is 
better preferved in the Spanifh than in any other tranflation ; and 
I queftion, whether it can be exprefied with equal brevity, in any 
other of the modern languages of Europe—* gente arraftrada y rer 
pelada.’  Arraffrar, isy to drag about by force. dndar un hombre 
arraftrado is a proverbial expreffion, in the Spanifh Language, ap- 
plied to a man who roams about, an outcaft of fociety, every where 
feeking relicf, which he no where finds, from the extreme of neceflity 
and poverty. Xepe/aris not only to pluck the hair but to tear’it up 
by the roots, pulling it againit the grain of its growth,’’ 
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throw off all the reftraints of religion, morality, and cuftom, and 
undo the bands of civil fociety---that fon of perdition, who is to rife 
out of an apoftacy---not a coyftructive apoftacy ; never underitood to 
be fuch by thofe to whom the guilt has been imputed ; but an open 
undifguifed apoitacy-.-that fon of perdition, who fhall be neither a 
Proteftant nor a Papift; neither Chriftian, Jew, not Heathen; whe 
fhall woifhip neither God, Angel, nor Saint---who will neither fup. 
plicate the invifible Majetty of Heaven, nor fall down before an idol. 
He will magnify himfelf againit every thing that is called God, or 
is worfhipped ; and with a bold flight of impiety, foaring far above 
his precurfors and types in the tunes of Paganifm, will claim divine 
honours to himfelf, exclufively, and confecrate an image of himfelf, 
I doubt not bur this moniter will be made an inftrument of that 
pruning which the vine muft undergo.’ 


We have pleafure in obferving that, on the prefent topic, 
the fentiments of our correfpondent Fatidicus, as inferted in 
our Review for June 1799, coincide, in a ftriking manner, 
with thofe of Bifhop Horfely. In their ideas of antichrift we 
heartily concur with them both: we adopt, alfo, his Lard- 
fhip’s opinion, that ‘* the meilenger-people are to be a chril- 
tian people.” 

From the notes, it will appear, that we have ventured to 
go one ftep farther—we fear, unfan@ioned by his Lord- 
jhip, fince he fays: ‘* in what people of the earth, the cha- 
racters of the meflenger-people, may be found when the 
time fhall come for the accomplifhment of the prophecy, is 
hitherto uncertain in that degree, that we are hardly at hber- 
ty, in my judgment, to conjecture.” 

We have hazarded, however, a conjeGure, though not 
without ‘‘ trembling.”” Yet, when we confider Britain as 
the heaven-appointed guardian of genuine chriftianity—when 
we reflect that fuch hath been her high defignation tor ages, 
and that, at this portentous moment, fhe is revered as fuch 
by the furrounding nations, we confefs that, though ‘* trem- 
bling, we rejoice .”—and that, in the fervour of our feelings, 
we regard a great antiquary’s defcription of the true religion, 
as planted and flourifhing in this ifland, as even an appf®priate 
conclufion to our notices of thefe excellent “ Difquifitions :”* 


<¢ Chriftianity was intreduced into Britain as early as the pe- 
riod of the Apoftes---a religion, which drew afide the curtain of 
heathen ignorance, and laid open to the view the genuine nature of 
God, the genuine nature of man, and the duties and rewards refult- 
ing from both. It placed a true and real divinity at the head of the 
‘reation ; a natures eternal in duration, unlimited in power, and un- 
confined by fpace ; an intelligence unerrmgly wife, and unwearied!y 
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provident ; and a will infinitely juft, unfpeakably kind, and incon 
ceivably pure. And it reprefented man to have been once exaétly 
fitted to his = of ation, all moral harmony within, and all natu- 
rat order without, the central point of this lower creation, and a pro- 
bationer for a happy eternity in ahigher. It then reverfed the glafs, 
and {hewed him no longer moving in the orbit of duty, but volun. 
tarily ftooping to fin, and neceffarily fubjeéted to wretchednefs ; his 
body difeafed, his underftanding darkened, and the little empire of 
his paflions and appetites all rifen in rebellion againft his reafon, It 
found his mind perplexed with doubt, and his foul diftraéted with 
fears, confcious of weakneffes that required the affiftance of fome kind 
interceflion, and fenfible of guilt, that needed the aid of fome friendly 
atonement. And it difplayed this kind interceder, it pointed out 
this benevolent atoner to the eye of defpairing man ; one fully qua- 
litied ro mediate from the purity of his will, and one abfolutely ena- 
bled to atone from the dignity of his nature ; a man interceding for 
the ruined manhood, and a God appeafing the offended Godhead ; 
a friend defcending from the throne of Heaven, and a Saviour con- 
ducting us to the happinefs of it.’’ 

“¢ This, then, the genuine religion of our nature, which echoes 
the fentiments of every feeling heart, and reflects the ideas of every 
thinking mind, was introduced into Britain, as early as the period 
of the Apoftles—and it was favourably received---it was embraced 
by many---and it was perfecuted by none. The genius of idolatry 
and the damon of impurity fled before it. Here has it ever con- 
tinued fince,exalung the inte)leé and refining the paffions, the parent 
of many a genuine faint. And may it ever continue here the enliven- 
ing say of our reafon, aod the purifying principle of our conduét, till 
creation fhall fink in the final flame, and probation be fucceeded by 
the final allotment !*’’ 


* See Whitaker’s Manchefter; Vol. ii. Pp.179, 187. Second 
Edition. 
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Arr. II. 4 Fair Reprefentation of the prefent Political State of 
Ireland; ina Course of Strictures on two Pamphlets, one entitled 
“© the Cafe of lieland Re-confidered ;” the other entitled 
¢ Confiderations on the State of Public Affairs in the Year 
1799 s—Ireland.” With Obfervations on other Modern 
Publications on the Subje of an Incorporating Unien of 
Great Britain and Ireland, particularly on a Pamphlet en- 
titled ** The Speech of Lord Minto, in the Houfe of Peers, 
April 11, 1799. By Patrick Duigenan, L. L. D. One 
ot the Reprefentatives, of the City of Armagh, in Parlia- 
ment. 8vo, Pp. 253. Price 4s. 6d. Wright. London. 
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Arr. IIf. The Cafe of Ireland Re-confidered. In Anfwer 


toa Pamphlet entitled «© Ar ‘guments for and againf? an Union 
Confidered.”” 8vo.- Peiee 4s. Delfcett. 


Art. IV. Confiderations upsn the State of Pubhe Affairs 
in the Year 1799. Ireland. 8vo. Price 2s. Rivington’s. 
London. 176g. 


Wy * had occafion, in the wery firft Number of our work, 

to pay a tribute of juftice fo Dr. Duigenan, for his 
mafterly detence of the ef ablifhed inftitutions of the coun- 

try, ag: ainft the alarming, and we will add, moft profligate, at- 
tacks of Mr. Grattan, a gentleman who inceffantly declaims 
again{t the unjuft rigour and feverity of thofe laws, to the ex- 

treme lenity and forbearance of which he is, perhaps, more 
indebted than any other perfon in his Majefty’s dominions. 

To demonttrate the juftice of this obfervation, it will fuflice 
to extract two pailages from publications of a very different 
nature, Ww hich, that they may be confidered in one point of 
view, we fhall here place in oppofite columns :— 


Extrad from the Report of Extraé from the fourth 124 
the Committee of Secrecy, of the lume of Blackfione’s Commen- 
Hiufe of Lords, in Ireland—— taries: 

April 30, 1798. “ Misprison of Treason 
John Hughes, examined. confifts in the bare knowledge and 
concealment of Treafon, without 
any degree of affent thereto; for 
any afjent makes the party a priné 
cipal Lra:tor ; as indeed the con- 
cealment, which was conftrued 
aiding and abetting, did at the 
freak with certainty as to that i . But it is now 1 
fai? A. 1 certainly can. ted by the ftetute 1 and 2. Ph. 
atinat' the 28th of April latt, 1 and Mar. C. 10. that a bare con- 
Gicates on Shes Catania ax Cline cetlinent of Treafon fhall be only 


. , , *17 » z ; ; "Th: . nab 
hinch, with Samuel Neilfon ; on held pon rious! This conceat- 
going into the houfe, we were "™°nt $i criminal, if the 
introduced into the library.—- 7479 apprized of treafon does nol, 


Neilfon introduced me to Mr. “™ Joon as canventently may be, 


Grattan, and I foon after walked 7¢¥¢8/ # to see judge f uffize 
out, 1 left them alone full half an or juprice of t e peace. But if ther 


: , be avy probable circ: , 
hour. I fawa_ printed Conftitu- yi, p ce <. Be Sola ¢ 
_t afjent, as 1f one goes to a treafor - 
tion of the United Irifhmen in peut, p- OUK ZS tO & trealo 
: able meeting, Anmewine befor - 
the room. : ‘ Pe Ot 

hand trat a corfpiraey 18 mtendea 
NWO, XIN. VCL. ¥. K Qn 


O.—‘* You have faid that you . 
were introduccd to Mr. Gratian, 
by Samuc] Neilfon, (an united 
Irifhman) at his houfe at ‘Tin- 
nehinch, in April laft.—Recollect 
yourfclf, and fay, whether y ou can 
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Q. Can youfay whether Mr. 
Grattan knew it to be the Contfti- 
tution of the United Irithmen. 
A. I can; for he afked me fora: 
duction: about it. He afked me 
alfo a variety of Queftions refpect- 
ing the North. When we were 
going away I heard Mr. Grattan 
tell Neilfon that he would be ia 


againft the King; Of, being in 
fuch company once by accident, 
and having heard {uch treafonable 
confpiracy, mects the fame com- 
pany again, and hears more of ity 
but conccals it; this 1s an implied 
affent in law, and makes the con« 
cealer guilty of principal bigh 


treafon.”* 


town on or. before the Tuefday 
following.’’ 


Samuel Neilfon, in his ex 
amination admitted, that he 


‘¢ Kither fhewed Mr. Grattan 
the Jat Conftitution of the United 
Irifhmen; of explained it to him, 
and preffed him to come for- 
ward,” 


The book before ts is equally entitled to praife with the 
Doétor’s former publication. Indeed; Doctor Duigenan is 
one of the very few writers, who, actuated exclufively by a 
defire to promote the eftablifhment of truth, uninfluenced by 
any private re ae motives, purfue their object with un- 
varied fteadinefs, and expofe, with undaunted firmnefs, the 
abettors of error, whatever be their rank, fituation, or cha- 
tacter. Thefe chofen few fhould be cherifhed by every vir- 
tuous mind; and the government that enfertains a proper 
fenfe of itsown dignity oreven of its own intereft, though fome- 
times deftined to feel the jult feverity of their lafh, will not 
fail to prefer them to thofe defpicable parafites of power, who, 
deftitute of all fixed principles, acknowledging no motive to 
action, but the low, grovelling, paltry motive of /elfi/hne/s; 
without fenfe to difcriminate or honefty to diffent, create 
difguft by the fulfomenefs of their adulation, ’and pollute the 
very objets of their worfhip by the thick vapours of: their 


impure incenfe. 

The matter of this book is fo multifarious that an attempt 
at analyfis would lead us far beyond our necetiary limits ; we 
fhall thetefore confine our attention to \fome of its leadin 
objects, The author of the firft pamphlet, noticed by Dr. 
D Jadvances thefe two broad pofitions, 1. ** that men fincerely 
attached to the whole Romith creed may be as good and faith- 
ful fubjeGts of the Britith empire as Proteftants,” 2. and ‘that 
property, by the Britifh conftitution, entitles the poffeffors to 

politica! 
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political power in proportion to the property, and that it is 
therefore unconttitutional to exclude Romanifts from a fhare 
of political power “in the ftate proportioned to their pro- 
perty.” Thefe two pofitions ate completely diffected by the 
door, who, in the courfe of this operation of critical ana- 
tomy, exhibits an uncommon portion of {kifl and ability. There 
is one argument, in particular, which he brings forward to 
prove the falfehood of the firft pofition, which, we confefs, 
appears to us decifive and unanfwerable. He gives an ex- 
tract from the 3d chapter of the fourth of council Lateran, 
held in 1215, which contains an injunétion to all fecular 
powers, to exterminate heretics, and then proceeds thus— 


‘¢ But if any temporal Lord negle&t to purge his dominions of 
fuch heretical corrupuon, after being iahied and admonifhed by the 
Church, by his Metropolitans and his other provincial Bithops fo to 
do, let him be immediately bound in the chains of excommunication ; 
and if he fhall contumacioufly refufe to make fatisfaétion and fulimit 
himfelf to the Church within the year, let shis be fignified to the 
Pope, who fhall thereupon declare his fubjeéts abfalued from their 
allegiance, and proclaim hs territories open to the juft feizure and 
occupation of Catholc Powers, who, afier they have exterminated 
the heretics, fhall poffe/s them withoyt control; and preferve them in the 
purity of the faith, ull preferuing the title of the prine:pal Lord, pro- 
vided he fhall give them no inierruption, or oppofe any impedixent to 
their proceedings ; and let the fame rule be obferved with re{pett to 
thofe who have no principal lords, i. e. republics. 

«‘ Wedecree, that not only thofe who profefs heretical tenets, but 
all receivers, protectors, and favourers of heretics, are i/o fado ex. 
communicated ; and we ftrictly ordain and command, that after an 
fach fhall be publicly branded with excommunication, if they thal] 
refufe to make. fatisfa€tion and fubmit thcmfelves to the Church 
within ayear, they fhall be infamous, nor fhall they be admitted to any 
public office or council, nor to eleft any perfons to fuch, nor to give 
teftimony in any caufe ; meither fhal] they be capable of making wills, 
nor of fuccefion, as heirs or reprefentatjues, to any eftate: they fhall 
be incapable of fuing in any court, but may themfelpes be fued : if any 
fuch perjon hehe happen to be a judge of any court, his f ntence Shall 
be null and void, nor fhall any caufe be profecuted before him: if he 
fall happen to be an advacate, he fhall not be admitted to practife ; if 
a notary, inftruments drawn up, prepared, witnefed, or executed by 
him, all alfo be void and of no cffelt, but cond-mued with their 


guilty framer : and we command that the fame rule be obferved in all 
fmilar cafes, But if he be a clergyman, let him be depofed both 
ab officio et beneficio, that as his crime is the greater, fo the greater may 
be his punifhment,”’ 


He next gives the oath of a Romih Bifhop at his confecration, 
by which he binds himfelt nem to preferve and defend, but 
2 alfo 
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alfo to augment and promote the Papal power ; and farther 
fays, ‘* hereticks, {chifmatics, and rebels to our holy father 
and his fucceflors, J /hall refift and perfecute to my power.” 

This is followed by the quotation of a paflage from ‘* A 
Paftoral Letter” of Dr. Troy, the Romith Archbifhop of 
Dublin, publifhed in 1793, in order to prove, 1{t. The na- 
ture of the Papal fupremacy ; and, 2d. The binding autho- 
sity of General Councils over all Roman Catholics. 


© It is a fundamental article of the Roman Catholic faith, that 
the Pope or Bifhop o: Rome is fucceffor to St. Peter, Prince of the 
Apoftles,. in that See; he enjoys by divine right a fpiritual and 
ecclefiattical primacy, not only of honour and rank,.but of reg/ 
jurifdiditon and authority, in the univerfal church. Roman Catho- 
Jics conceive this point as clearly eftablifhed in the feriptures, and ky 
the conftant tradi-ion of the Fathers in every age, as it is by the 
exprefs decifions of their General Councils, which they confider as 
infallible authority in points of dofrine,”’ 


Now it appears to us to be a duty incumbent on all Ro- 
man Catholics who ailert their right to a participation ot po- 
litical power, not merely to make general profeflions of loyelty 
and attachment to the Conftitution, but explicitly to difclaim 
the authority of this Council of Lateran ; for if that be deemed 
binding, as Dr. Troy maintains the decifions of all Gencral 
Councils to be, to affert that no danger can accrue to a 
Proteftant Government from the admiffion of their claims to 
an equality of political power, is to offer an infult to the 


“common. fenfe of the nation. On this fubje& we certainly 


fpcak without prejudice ; far from being holtile to the Catho- 
Jics, we have been reproached by certain fanatics. for the fa- 
vourable. difpofition which we have evinced towards them. 
Many of them, as individuals, we know and efteem ; and 
happy fhould we be to fee them in poflefiion of every privi- 
lege compatible with the fafety ot the eftablifhment. But 
when we confider them asa hoy, as fuch a powerful body 
too as they conttitute in Ireland; when we fee their prelates 
bount! by their oath to the refifance and perfecution of all the 
members of the eftablifhed church; and alt of them fub- 
jeéted to a foreign authority claiming the right of abfolving 
fabjects from their oaths of allegiance ; we mult cordially 
join the worthy and 'earned author of this Tra@ in his 
forcible conclufions, in his folema proteft againit the ad- 
miffion of claims which, under ‘thefe circumftances, we 
cannot but regard as totally incompatible with the fatety of 
our Conftitution tn Church and State. We formerly fug- 
gefted (Pp. 304. Vol, III.) that the cargnarion sath fuppligd 
an 
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an effectual bar to any {cheme which would have the effect of 
endangering the eftablifhed religion of the country, * fo long 
as we have the happinefs to poilefs fuch a Monarch as now 
{ways the {ceptre of thefe realms.” The Doétor teels the 
fame fccurity, he fays, (P. 36.) “ His Majetty, a truly 
pious prince, will never be induced to concur in fo fatal # 
meafure, but will conceive that his concurrence would be a 
violation of his coronation oath, inafmuch as it would di- 
retly tend to the overthrow of that religious eltablithment 
which he has folemnly fworn to maintain and defend.” And 
{in, Pp. rot) he a Ai convinces his readers that he entertains 
yery jult ideas refpecting the nature of that oath, 


&* T once heard it roundly afferted, that, if the Houfes of Lordg 
and Commons fhou'd agrve ona bill for fubverting the Proteftant Efta. 
blifhment in Ireland, his Majetty, notwithftanding his coronation 
oath, would be bound to give it the Royal affent, and thereby efta- 
blith it asa law, becaufe his coronation oath in all particulars is fo to 
be conitrued, that it is not binding againft the opinion of the two 
Houfés. I never can agree with fach reafoning---T cannot find any 
fuch faving in the coronation oath: it is an abfolute oath ; and 7 
never can allow that the two Houfes of Parliament have any fuch 
power, as that of difpenting with the obligations of pofitive oaths : 
J believe and hope, that the Parliament never will aflume the power 
of abfolving from the obfervance of oaths: it would thereby affume 
the power arrogated by the Pope, which is fo much and fo justly 
reprobated by all good Chriftians. And as his Majefty is bound by 
his coronation oath inviolably to maintain the Proteftant religion ys 
it is now eltablifhed in Ireland, fo is he bound to refitt all concef- 
fions of privileges to any clafs of his fubje&ts, which would impair 
or weaken that eftablifhment ; thoigh perhaps they would not be at 
firit attended, or immediately followed, by its total fubverfion,”’ 


One very ftrong fact advanced by the Doétor, in oppofition to 
fome of his adverfary’ s arguments refpecting property, is that 
no lefs than forty-nine pa rts out of fifty of the landed property of 
Ireland are vefied in Protefiants ,; and he correéts his grofs mil- 
reprefentation refpecting relative numbers of Catholics and Pro- 
te(tants, by fhewing that the former are only in the proportion of 
two to one to the latte ‘r. Yet the Monthly Reviewers who re- 
viewed this Pamphlet here diffected, entitled “* The Cafe of of 
Jand re-confidered,”’ in their Number for March 1799, (P. 337), 

and who devoted to it a greater portion of their Number than 
they fometimes affign to a quarto volume of important matter, 
do not {cruple to adopt the miftatement of the writer, refpe&- 
ing both the population.and property of the Irifh Proteftants ; 
their poffeffion of even nine-tenths of the property (though 
Dr. 
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Dr. Duigenan proves them to poflefs a much larger propor- 
tion) they. reprefent as ‘*an unnaturaldifproportion ;” and they 
take for granted that three-fourths of the people are Catholics, 
and hence exclaim with the writer, ‘ ought three-fourths of 
the people of Ireland to be fhut out from the full and equal 
benefit of whatever Conititution fhe is to have?’ They 
fabour hard to promote the circulation of the Tract, by re- 
pretenting it as ‘an important Pamphlet” written ‘* with 
great temper and firength of argument,” by “ a fenfible man 
and a frund to juft Government.” If their ideas of a ju 
Gevernment correfpond with thofe of the writer, whom they 
fo loudly praife, it is no calumny to fay, that they muft be 
enemies to the political and ecclefiaftical inftitutions of this 
country, and, if they aé&t confiftently, friends to a revolu- 
tion in both. This, we think, will appear evident to our 
readers, on perufing our farther remarks on Dr. D.’s StriCtures 
on the production of this /enfble man. 

In the true fpirit of Jacobinifm, the writer of “ The 
Cafe” reprefents the revenue of the church as left to the 
difcretion of the State, on which the Doétor makes fome 
jutt remarks, which we ftrenuoufly recommend to the Duke 
of Bedford, who advanced a fimilar pofition in the Houfe of 
Lords, in the {pring of 1798, as may be feen by a reference 
to the Parliamentary Reports of that period, 


#¢ The revenues and property of the Church are by the Britith 
Conftitution juft as far difpofable of by the State as the revenues and 
property of the lajty, and no farther. The State has a right to 
demand a reafonable part of the property of all its fubjeéts, laity and 
clergy, by way of tax, for the fupport of civil and military efta- 
blifhments, fufficient to fecure the nation in peace at home, and caufe it 
to be refpected by foreign nations, to repel and punifh their aggreflions. 
Until of late years, when the regular fittings of convocations of the 
clergy came to be difcontipued, they taxed themfelves, and were 
not fubjeét to taxation by the Commons. But this author means by 
his pafition, that the State, has a right to feize on all the revenues 
and property of the Church at its pleafure, and to apply it to what 
vfe it pleafes, that is, to confifcate.it, This dottrine he very ex- 
plicitly avows and maintains in the 31it page of his pamphlet. The 
State, being eftablifhed for the protection, and not for the deftruction 
of property, has po more right, by the Britifh Conftitution, to aét 
in fich manner in refpect to the Church, than it has to feize on and 
eowfifcate all the eftates and property of the laity ; ncither has the 
State, by the fame Conftitution, any right to lay any greater tax on 
ecclefiattical than on Jay property. Some of our countrymen, who 
have been educated in France, are conftantly debafing our language 
by introducing Gallicifims into our phrafeelogy : in the fame way 
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thofe who have learned their politics in the modern French fcheol, 
are for ever obtruding the flagitious, anarchical, political principles of 
the French Atheifts upon us, as if they were part of our conftitu- 
tional principles, endeavouring thus to corrupt and debafe our con- 
ftitution. This author betrays his French inftitution and politics, 
and his utter ignorance of the Conftitution of his country, in num~ 
berlefs inftances, one of which is, bis doétrine refpe&ting the inex- 
pediency and inutility of a church eftablifhment, and the juftice of 
the confifcation of all church revenues. Under the influence, or rather 
pretended influence, of this doctrine, the French Atheifts robbed their 
national clergy of all fupport, and then exterminated them, and all 
Chriftianity, with fire and fword ; juftifying their robbery and facrilege 
by this do¢trine ; their murders and banifhments, by the neceflity of rid- 
ding themfelves of the people they had robbed : indeed it has been, in 
all ages, the practice of French robbers to murder thofe they have plun- 
dered. Such are a few of the unconftitutional doctrines which this R o.nifh 
writer has publifhed for the perufal of the fubjects of the Britith 
Empire! and fuch the arguments by which he attempts to recom- 
mend and juftify the fubverfion of our Conftitution in Church and 
State, and the ere¢tion of popery on its ruins !’’ 

(To be continued. ) 


Arr. V. An Epifile to a Friend, with other Poems. By the 


Author of the Pleafures of Memory. ato. Pp. 49. London. 
Cadell. 1799. 








— 


HERE are feveral poets of thie prefent day, who, pleafing 

the ear by the mufic of their verfe, and touching thie 
heart by tender fentiment, have fo far inftnuated themfelves 
into the public efleem, as to be applauded in terms which 
pofterity can never fanétion, but will deem the effufion of 
fleeting admiration. Sober criticifm, uninfluenced by the 
panegyric of the moment, will endeavour to appreciate lite- 
rary talents or genius, according to the unvarying principies 
of truth. Yet, to aflign his proper rank to a favourite, who 
has been haftily raifed above his betters, may be deemed an 
invidious, and is, certainly, no agreeable tafk. 

Among thofe, to whofe elevation we allude as precipitate 
and injudicious, we {cruple not to clafs Mr. Rogers. Not 
to mention thofe extrinfic caufes to which many have af- 
cribed his popularity, it is chiefly, we think, to the melody 
of his numbers, and the pathos of his fentiment, that Mr. R. 
is indebted for his temporary {tation of a poet. 

Mr. Rogers, unqueftionably, poffeifes a good ear, a refined 
tafte, and a delicate fenfibility. “This is no mean praife. But 
this will not fatisfy thofe warm admirers, who, poffibly, from 
a congeniality of principle with which the mufes have no 


concern, 
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concern, can defery no blemith in the obje& of their admira- 
nt a tion, fuffer their partiality wholly to obfcure their judgment, 

t and laviflrly praife, in the bard, the very qualities in which 

he is moft ftrtkingly deficient. Thus, in their panegyric (it 
Fi cannot be called a critique) on the poem before us, the Monthly 
i" Reviewers commend, in the highef? {train of adulation, the 
originality of the poet’s genius. But, whatever his partial 
admirers may affert, it is our decided opinion, that he has 
not yet difcovered, in any part of his poems, one trait of ori- 

ginal genius. : 

In the ‘* Pleafures of Memory” we frequently trace Mr. 
Rogers in the Snow of Goldfmith and other poets. And, for 
the poem before us, we have detected a plagiarifm, in the 
only pallage, which feems to have any pretenfion to novelty. 


© When Chriftmas revels in a world of fnow, 

And bids her berries blufA, her carols flow ; 

His /panghng foower when froft the wizard fings, 
Or, borne in ether b/ue on viewlefs wings, 

O’er the white pane his //wery foliage weaves, 

And gems with icicles the fheltering eaves ; 

‘Thy mufled friend his ne@ar:me-wall pur/ues, 

What time the fun the yellow crocus wooes, 
Scteen’d from the arrowy north ; and duly hies 

‘To meet the mortiing rumour as it flies.’’ 


Some of the moft ftriking expretlions in thefe elegant and 
polifhed lines will be recognized in Philip’s Epiltle to the 
Earl of Dorfet—— 


‘¢ From frozen climes and endlefs tras of fnow, 
lrom {treams which northern winds forbid to flow.” 
h * a * * * 
~~ Every fhrub, and every blade of grafs, 
And every goited thorn feem’d wrought in glafs; 

In pearls, and raéies, rich the hawthorns fhow, 
While thro’ the ice the crim/fon berries glow. 

The thick-fprung reeds, which watery marfhes yield, 
Seem’d polybed lances in a hoitile field. 

The ftag in limpid currents, with furprife, 

Sees crvffal branches on his forehead rife : 

‘The fpreading oak, the dcach, the towering pine 
Glaz’d over, in the freezing ether fhme. 

The frighted birds the rattling dranches fhun, 
Which wave and g/ister in the diftant fun.” 
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: «© The crackling wood beneath the tempeft bends, 

i And in a /pang/ed foorver the profpect ends.”’ 
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Roger’s Epifile to a Friend. 


—-—-§© While he thinks the fair ://u/fon true, 
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His wandering feet the magic paths purfue.”’ 

We give Mr. Rogers full credit for his beautiful com- 
preffion of Philips’s expanded fentiment. With an art, pe- 
culiarly happy, our poet condenfed the ‘* crimfon berries of 
the hawthorn, ¢ glowing through ice, and rich as rubies,” into 
‘ berries that bluth”—feized the magic illufion” from poor 
Philips, and made * Froft” a “* wizard’’—ftole for him ‘* the 
fpangled fhower’ '—and, from ‘* the thorn that feem’d 
wrought in glafs,”’ and ‘* the branches of the pine, and beech, 
and oak that. “plaz 'd over, glitter’d in the freezing ether,” bade 
him ‘¢ borne in ether weave his filvery foliage over the white 
pane; and turned ** the northern winds and polithed 
lances,” into ‘* the arrowy north.’ 

Such merit we acknowledge with pleafure. The iron of 
Philips, we own, was, by an early procefs in the mind of 
Rogers, converted into copper: but, whilft we admire the 
{plendour of the one, we muft not de!pife the folidity of the 
other. It would be more, indeed, to our purpofe to fay (it 
we may be allowed to {port with the analogy) that Philips’s was 
an iron-bar, which, in the potleflion of Rogers, was changed 
into copper: but how did Rogers poflefs himfelf of it! He ftole 
the bar. Is the bar, then, become the property of the thiet 
from the circumftance of its tranfmutation ? Be the opinions 
of cafuifts on this queftion what they may, we cannot bat pro- 
teft, in plain language, againi{t the difingenuoufnefs or faltidi- 
oufnefs of Mr. R. in not referring us to Philips as the origi- 
nal of the beft poetry in the epiftle before us, Philips is, con- 
feffedly, far inferior to our author as a poet:—a_ circum- 
ftance, which the latter will fearcely prefume to plead, in ex- 
tenuation of his offence. —We cannot quit this paflage with- 
out noticing the ftrange exprefiion 





“¢ Thy friend his ne@tarine wall purfues.”’ 


To  pur/ue a wall” is, in trath, an odd phrafe: It ferved 
us as a Clue for the detection of the playiarift *. 
In 
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* We cite, from Hurd’s Marks or Imitation, the paffage al. 
luded to above ; and we cite it with a view of bring: ng that admi- 
rable ellay before the eves of the critics, which we confider as the very 
pole-ftar of criticifm. “ If to fingularity of fentiment you add the aj - 
parent harjhnefs of it, the fufpicion grows ftill ftronger,—B, Jonfon, 
vo, XEX. VOL. V. My in 
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"4 REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


In this little. poem there is fcarcely one fine unborrowed 
thought. The author is either a plagiarift or an imitator.— 
One of his happicit imitations is contained in the two follow- 
ing lines: 

«© Ah, moft that art my grateful rapture calls, 
Which breathes a foul into the filent walls.” 


See Cicero—‘* Poftea vero’ quam Tyranno mihi libres 
difpofuit, mens addita videtur meis zdibus.”’ 
he lines towards the end of the epiitle fpeak to the fecl- 
ings : 
‘© If, when this roof fhall know thy friend no more, 
Some, torin’d lrke thee, fhould once, like thee, explore ; 
Invoke the Jares of his fow’d rerreat, 
« And his lone walks imprint with p:/grim-_feet ; 
Then be it faid, (as, vain of better days, 
Some grey domeitic prompts the partial praife) 
Unknown he liv’d, unenvied, not unblett ; 
Reafon his guide, and happinefs his gueft.’? 


In tranfcribing this pafflage we could not but revert to our 
firit polition, that Mr. R. is far from being an original writer. 
The fecond line we marked for its awkwardnefs. For the 
re{t, who recolle¢éts not among the modern poets—** /ou'd 


retreat’’—* pilgrim-feet”—* betier days,” &c. &c.! 


In the ftanzas ** to a Friend on his Marriage,” we difcover 
nothing either new or graceful. ‘The laft two lines are very 
exceptionable ; ‘ eyes” cannot * gi/d,” nor can a 6 current” 
be gilded. 

‘© The Farewell,” is pretty. But the ftanzas ‘ to the 
Gnat,” are overcharged with monftrous imagery. They bring 
to our minds the founding enigmas in the Lady’s Diary, 
‘¢ Parturiunt montes,” &c. Xc. 








in his prologue to the Sad Shepherd, is opening the fubject of that 
poem. ‘The fadne!s of his fhepherd is 
For his loft love, who in the Trent is faid 
"Vo have mifcarried ; ’las, what knows the head 
Of a calm river whom the feet have drown’d.’’ 
Who befides ever heard of the feet of a river? Of arms, we have. 
And fo it flood in Jonfon’s original. 
«© Greateft and faireft Emprefs know you this, 
Alas, no more than ‘Thames’ calm head doth know, 
Whofe meads his arms drown, or whofe corn overflow.’ 


Jonfon’s unnatural ufe of the image detects his imitation.” Hurd’s 
Horace, gthedit. Vol, LI]. Pp. igi, 192. 
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Pratt’s Gleanings in England. 
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«© Now near, and nearer ruth thy whirrng wings, 
Thy dragon-feales ftill wet with human gore : 
Hark, thy fhrill horn its fearful larum flings ! 
{ wake in horror, and dare fleep no more !’’ 


Thefe are the concluding verfes of the addrefs to——a 
{Gnat rt 


--—— 


Art. VI. Gleanings in England, defcriptive of the Countenance, 
Mind, and Charaéter of the Country. By Mr. Pratt. Vol. 
4th. Svo. Boards. Longman and Rees. 1799. 
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N the clofing number of our firft divifion we ftept fome- 
what out of our way to notice the intellectual harveft 
which the author of this volume had offered to the public, 
antecedently to the appearance of our Journal, But we 
deemed a fummary view of the parts which had gone before 
neceffary to a right eftimate of what has follow ed ; and we 
allowed that harvelt to be rich and plenteous, notwith{tanding 
the tares and poppies which, from the negligence oi the hul- 
bandman, or the exuberance of the foil, thot up, here and 
there, with the wheat. But we have poltponed our furvey of 
this remarkable book tiJl we could allot to it, what fuch a 
book has a right to claim, an undivided attention. Some time 
has elapfed fince we paid it this juft diftinétion ; and we 
were in the act of delivering our opinion of its me its, as an 
article of Originai Criticifm, to which it is every way en- 
titled, when the Arch-critics, like the Arch-fiend of i 
equal in malice, though inferior in wifdom, poured fo::! 
their ufual collection of ignorant abufe, the toad-like accumu- 
Jation of monthly venom, which, with hercditary {pite, they 
are accuftomed to throw over the faireft works of genius and 
{cience. 

“<A forry fet of reptiles,’ as Mr. Pratt has himfelf 
forcibly defcribed them, ‘* which, not only eject the venom 
they engender in their own heads and hearts ; but, by a bane- 
ful kind of procefs, extra& frefh fupplies from the {weete(t 
flowers of pocfy, and from every precious intellectual fub- 
ftance they literally feed upon and difgorge.’” ** How many 
hundred of thefe mifcreants,’’ adds Mr. P. with kindling 
indignation, ‘* have crept like vipers into the wreathes of 
our Britith Bards, banquetted on the beauties of which they 
were formed, but like the bloated fly died amidit the fweets. 
The fpoiler peritheth, the wreath remains ;_ the one is f{wept, 
like the atom, away, and of the other not a laurel leaf fhall 
ve injured, 
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76 REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


The antidote by which we profefsto expofe and to expell 
the poifon of thefe reptiles, being now called for, as it too 
‘often is, we muft enter on a wider field of obfervation, and, 
jn that compartment of our Journal, denominated the ‘* Re- 
viewers Reviewed,’ ingoyporate our defence of the author, 
with the expofition of the critic. For aithough we think 
the writer of fuch a performance, as that before us, is to be 
congratilated on fuch a cenfor ; and that to be attacked by fo 
puny an affailant, who has no one feature of merit and nothing 
to relieve infipidity, but malevolence, is really an event ra- 
ther to be wifh-d than deprecated ; being, in this in{lance, as 
in numberlefs others, like the attack of a gnat upon a lion, 
from whofe mane, as Johnfon ftrongly exprefles it, the mi- 
ferzble infe&t is crufhed by one annihilating fhake, yet it is 
of fome confequence to the caufe of literature, a facred caufe, 
and which embraces far more important objects than the 
applaufe or cenfure of the work under our prefent confidera- 
tion ; or, indec!, of any other individual production, how- 
ever excellent,—even the good of the whole republic of letters— 
while fuch critics haye any readers left, a court of appeal trom 
the ignorance aud malice of the former fhould continue open. 
The developement ot the defign of this interefting, and, as we 
may call it, ational performance, as given in the prefatory 
advertifement, wiil, perhaps, be the moft fatisfactory mode of 
miking its aim knowntothe reader. Previoufly, therefore, 
to what we have to obferve on the volume itfelf. we fhall al- 
low the author to explain himfelf: fo far following the exam- 
ple of the critics on whofe ftriCiures we ttand pledged in due 
line to comment, 


Mr. Pratt tells us, that his 


«¢ Grand view has been to preent a juft and honourable idea of 
this important countrv, as a whole, from a fair and liberal furvey of 
its parts, taken in feveral journeys upon its animated furface ; with 
deicriptions trom immediate objects and refletions, moral, natural, 
polittcal, or perfonal, either in connection with, or arifing out of, 
them. And the motive which fuggefted this plan, (befides a com. 
pliance with the withes of an amiable forcigner, who, ina perufal of 
many contradictory accounts, was ftill ar fault how to fettle our 
preteniions in any of the above-mentioned particulars,) wis, and is, 
a moft ardent defire to promote pomEsTIc PrAcE AND UNION! 
Tf the plan were executed but half as well, as the fentiment that gave 
tt birch as fincere and commendable, the content of the author’s 
heart, which has been glowing even in the attempt, would, deed, 
be abtolute! At any rate, there never has beer, molt likely there 
never hall (will) be—a crifis in the Hiftory of Great Britain, or of 
the Univeric, when fuch an attempt can more favourably be made 
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Pratt’s Gleanings in £ngland. oe 


in point of time, than at the moment in which, with a throbbing heart, 
he is now about to prefent it to his correfpondent abroad, and to his 
countrymen at home.” 


We perfeétly fubfcribe to the patriotifm and ingenuity of 
this defign, and we give the author full honour for the {pirit, 
truth, and general force of the execution. Neither do we 
hefitate to allow, that the refemblance of the portrait, which 
he has given of ‘this truly great pation, doth dilcover much 
fkill in the drawing, delicacy in the tints, and fitnefs in the 
keeping,” and while we exprets our conecrn to hear that 
health has for fome time been wanting to our painter, we 
cannot but feel a hope that the prefent bold and beautiful out- 
line may gradually be filled up, and that, fo far from its 
being the laft time of his holding the pencil, it may long be 
permitted him to continuc our entertainment by various other 
pictures of his country, or of his own mind and imagi- 
nation. 

In our eftimation, the ‘* Gleanings” of Mr. Pratt are the 
moft important of all his publications, and his Gleanings of 
England more important than any of the former volumes ; 
not only as illuftrating his own chara&er, but as throwing 
light on the countenance, mind, and character of this country. 

From his mode of travelling he found various opportuni- 
ties for obfervation which have rarely been prefented to other 
writers ; and from his turn of mind, and temper, and feelings, 
he has, for the moft part, esdiveiand his narratives, and co- 
Joured his defcriptions, ina manner peculiarly engaging. It is 
true, we have fometimes thought that, in his pidturcs of lite 
and manners, his own portrait flands rather too forward in the 
groupe. This may happen partly from the company he is with, 
the fituation he is in, and partly from his having chofen the 
epiftolary form of writing, which enforces a frequent ufe 
of the firlt perfon, yet he generally exhibits himfelf in atti- 
tudes fo interetting, that it, for a moment we are offended 
with the egotift, we are pleafed and warned by the philanthro- 

ift ; and feeling him to be the true delineator of Nature we 
dwell fondly on the fcenes he draws, and lofe the memory of 
what at firft {truck us as fuperfluous, in gazing on fome touch- 
ing picture painted to our hearts, or of fome unexpected plea- 
fantry played off upon our fancy. Thefe, joined to a con- 
{tant good humour, and fet off by a never-failing candour, 
conciliate our perfe& good will ; and before we get to the end 
of almoft any performance of our author we find our occu- 
pation of critic is gone, and, with all his digreffions, we 
jollow him in his deviations with pieafure, take our saat of 
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him not without reluctance, and feel for him, as we fcparate, 
the loving-kindnefs of a friend. 

We fhall proceed to exemplify thefe remarks by illuftra- 
tions, which we think will be accepted by thofe who have 
read the work, as good fpecimens of the whol¢ compofition. 

The attractive manner in which the author has epitomized 
the contents, Is not unworthy of notice and adoption ; as it 
happily incites that curiofity which, in the perufal of the 
work, is fe amply gratified, To do this, fo as to accumulate, 
rather than acne: ife, the intereft, is a point of no flight diffi- 
culty ; becaufe to pals this point is to weaken the force of 
our object, whatever it may be, by prefling on us the yawn- 
ing iterations of a twice told tale. This is a very common 
faut which, by a varicty of pleafant compreflions that give 
the general idea, yet make us eager for the detail and expan- 
fion of the febyect, Mr. P. has fo fkilfully avoided, as to 
make the table of contents not the lealt a amufing part of his 

ntertaining volume. 

Speaking of the climate of England the author obferves, 

‘¢'The prejudice of our fogs and the wapsurousevils they are prefumed 
to engender, even to the mixing with our blood tll they convert us 
into felf-murderers, is, [ know, fofrong, that I prepare you for my 
determined vindication of my country on this matter.---That, faid 
our fecond Charles, is the beft climate where aman can be abroid in 
the air with the moit ple: fure, or, at leaft, without trouble or incone 
venience, the moft days in the year, and the moft hours ina day ; 
and tbat I can be in E ngl ind.’”” 


The excurfion to Bromley, in Kent, (Letter the 3d) pre- 
fents us with a poetical landfcape of the pen, which the 
i he pencil might envy. It contains ‘*a SUMMER TRI- 

'TEtTONATURE 5 ” a tribute which nature may be well grati+ 
fed to accept. “This poem is introduced by the following 
agreeable reflections : 

‘That the pureit air fhould affift in producing the pureft pleafure 
both of thoughts and feeling is natural. It is reafonable, that the 
imagery of 1 nature, in the diverfity of her beauties, prefling on the 
eye and entering into the heart, fhould not a little difpofe us te fuch 
fenfations and ideas. Perfons refident in the country may, perhaps, 
be lefs fufceptible of this than its occafional vifitors. We know 
that the conitant fight of the moft captivating objeéts invariably di. 
minifhes their attraction, ‘The lovelicit flower may bloom and die 
unheeded by him whofe w://a is fituated in the midft of a garden ; 
and the fineft ring of bells will fearcely be heard by thofe perfons wha 
live in the precincts of acharch.”’ 

3y omitting a few fupertluitics we truft we have not injured 
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Pratt’s Gleanings in England. m9 


Of the “ Tribute,” thus brought under the eye, the beau- 


ties are numerous, the errors few. The pallage beginning 


with the line, (P. 38.) 


«© Welcome that well-known walk between the wheat,’’ 

is of pre-eminent excellence; yet firds a powerful rival in 

‘© Yon poor almfman living on the gate, 

He fcarce can open to the paflenger, 

Into whofe well-remember’d cap ot ferge 

My Poet’s purfe has each returning year 

Dropt its {cant mite, and bleft it as it fell, 

Speaks 4 in the filent language of his {mile, 

‘Tofee me once again more near my heart, 

And in the deepen’d wrinkle that l trace 

In his funk cheek, fince laft 1 bade farewell, 

Than all the fox sade of Nature’s minftrelfv, 

Which have mine ear regal’d in this creen walk, 

Or all the bloffoms which the fun |. as pour’d 

To charm mire eye into the lap of May.’’ 


The due meafure as well as beauty of the fellowing 
line : 


“To feed upon the (vernal) banquet as it blooms,” 


may be mended by leaving out the word verna/l. There are 
other imperfect lines, fuch as, 


« That bow’rs him while he fines, or holds.” 
6 They are the fovercigt 5 of the ice ! theirs-- and 
** And all things elfe,’ Be, 


The defcriptiéns of the vagrant butterfly of Avare, who, 


= — ** in one fhort day 
The day of trouble too, forgot the man 
Who from a wreck built up his bark again, 
And fent him proudly on a golden voyage ; 
From whence returned he faw his helping triend, 
Saw his preferver ttruggling with the ito ris 
And left him to the biilow.’’ 





Page, 40. 





The idea of the pathway ‘“‘ not wide enough for two,” in 
Sympathy” (a beautiful poem of eur author) is here cx- 
panded very gracetully— 


© The brook unfeen-mu/ician of the way.”? 


And the Linnet and the Schoo!boys are above praife. One 
would fuppofe the arch-critic delizned to infinuate they 
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Ro REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


. were beneath it; for, after informing us, * fome preces of 
poetry occur in the volume ;’’ he quotes three unconneéted lines 
from this pleafing ‘* T ‘ribute” only to give the reader an 
idea that, occafionally, the lines are too long, and fometimes 
too fhort. He has an eye to difcern, and a head to invent, a 
blemifh ; but where is the foul to bring forward and fondly 
cherifh and applaud a beauty? We are ready to admit fome ot 
the fhades, but are there.no lights? Let the reader perufe the 
verte and judge between us. Ina note Mr. Pratt has juftly 

| characterized the writings of Dr. Hawkefworth who, ‘“ \o as 

: much of the ftrength of Johnfon as was cither ufeful or agree- 
fi able, added that {weetnefs and amenity in which that oreat 

i man was deficient.” At the ““Hamlet cf Lee environed by 

i the villas on Blackheath,” Mr. P. had an opportunity, of 

which he has moft touchingly availed himfelf, to obferve a 

fingular inflance of conjugal affection, with a defcription and 

&nimated eulogy on which, and an effufion of tender fen- 

timent on pofthumous attachment, he concludes his third 

letter. “The Note, p. s4. in honour of an amiable nobleman 
juffering under a fimilar affliction ‘in every line of whofe 
monumental tribute to his countefs, the lover, hufband, and 
widower are manife(t,”’ is aptly introduced and highly worthy 
the encomium of a writer, who has fenfibility to feel and 
genius to record the inability of others. 
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(To be continued. ) 
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-ETER PINDAR’s NIL ADMIRARI. 
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10 THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

| UCHL as I have been difgufted by many articles in the 
Monthly Review, |] never was more fo than by the 
scrofa of the fhamelefs cri itigue and indifcreet eulogium on 
Peter Pindar’s low, wretched, Grub-ftreet attempt, not only 
to yvility Mrs. More and the Bithop of London, but to fap 
the foundation of every moral and religious principle ; ; which, 
it not enough to damn the Review, muft at leaft render the 
proprietor contemptible in the eyes, not only of all ferious well- 
difpofed perfons, but of every one in wf breaft any fen- 
timent ot re€titude {till remains, for fuffering fuch an article 

to be inferted. 
Witmay, Tadmit, be fo blended with prophanencfs as to 
make it difficult not to be ftruck with the one, at the fame 
time 
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Jones’s firft Letter to a Predeftinarian. 81 


time that we hold the other in abhorrence ; but, notwith- 
{tanding, the Reviewer tells us, that this performance ot 
Peter’s “is executed with his ufual, original, and playful 
wit ;”” was he to be brought fo the /rappa: Fai he would find it 
difficult to produce a fingle inftance, bordering either on wit, 
humour, or pleafantry, in the whole compofition ; ; and, after 
the fhocking inftances of blafphemy and impiety, w which it is 
well known he {cruples not to utter in common difcourfe, 
what muft that man be who can attempt infidioufly to pal- 
Hiate or sve over what no good or ferious perfon can for a 


moment fan¢ction or approve ? 
ANTI-PROFANUS. 





MISCELLANIES., 


om 
LETTER I. 
TO A PREDESTINARIAN. 
MY GOOD BROTHER, 

{| FIND that you are one of the Predeflinarians of thefe latter days. 
KN Youare affured of your own falvation, and look with pity on us 
poor, unlearned, Chriftians, who are left behind, and dare not think 
fo highly of ourfelves as you do. We take the whole word of God, 
as the rule of our faith and obedience : you take a part of it ; and that 
part vou interpret, in fuch a way of your own, as to endanger all the 
ret. We are a as plainly as words can teach us, to make our 
call: Ne aM de 
Irke your’s, is ake already ? If you can once bring yourfelf to 


; 
he 


fares But why thould we do fo, if our election, 


think that you ffand, you are fafe; whereas the Apoftle lets me 
know, that Iam, from that moment, indanger; and accordingly 
bids me take heed def J fall, But no fins can make you tall ; becaufe 
God isfo partial, that, in favour to you and fome others, he diftin- 
guifhes between the fin and the finner, and fees not the one toi the fake 
of theother : whereis I am told, that the foul chat finnetb, it fall die 5 
and that there is tribulation and anguijh upon every Soul of man that 
doeth ewil, without diftinGion of perfons, How ftrange is it, that you 
and I fhould find in the fame fcripture two fuch different religions ! 
What will unbelievers fay ? Will they not fay, that we are both 
mad ? Lam as well affured that I thall be faved as you are ; bat 1 
am not affured on your principles. You will be faved in preference 
to others : IT humbly hope to be faved even as others, Lam na 
nN t 
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$2 MISCELLANIES. 
where taught in the Scripture, nor have I any private revelation of if, 
that my Chriftian baptifm gave me any privilege, which baptifm 
does not give to other Chrifiians. Iam aflured, and I believe it, 
that God is no refpecter of perfons ; whereas, with you, he is nothing 
elfe. So the Jews thought; and that they themfelves were the perfons 
refpeéted. As fuch, they juftified themfelves, and defpifed all others, 
as finners of the Gentiles ; which opinion led them to their ruin. I 
never met with any perfuafion which comes nearer to theirs thaa 
your’s doth. But here you will fay, you are no Jew. The Jews 
hated Jefus Chiitt; but youlove him. And I believe what you fay. 
But do you love him i fracerity ? Have youno referves ? Perhaps 
you have neither feen nor heard, and will not believe me, but wall 
ather be angry with me, when I tell you, that the contempt, which 
was formerly thewn to the pes/ox of Jefus Chrift, is now fhewn to 
his Church, which is his body ; and that, as his own death was the 
beginning of Chriftianity, fo the death of his Church will be the end of 
it. When I fpeak of his Church, I mean that arvé which is now on 
the waves of this troublefome world, towards anew heaven and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteoufnefs ; I mean that Charch in th 
wildernefs which is now travelling to the Land of Promife; con- 
taining many enc mies within the camp, and having many more 
without, who are all waiting for its deftruction, and boafting that 
it isnear at hand. 
Your way of proving your election 1s alfo very weak, and will bear 
noexamination. For what tefiumony have [ but yourown word ; 


while your works (as we ignorant people underftand them) fpeak a 


very different language ? But you add, that it muft be true becaufe 
y nu fe Lit } and you fay thi ought to fuflice. But it will not fuflice ; 


toritisthe very witnefs which lam warned not to take; becaufe, 
as it comes fraz yoursely, ittsnot true; (fee John 5; 8.) and it opens 
adoor to all manner of impoiture and delufion, For if Iam to believe 
what one man fuys of bim/felf, why ain I not to believe another ? 
Some better rule, therefore, is wanting; and our Saviour hinifelt 
tells me, that there mutt be @ /erond wiine/s, and that this mutt be th: 
witnefs of God, in fome fhape or other : unlefs, therefore, a man can 
produce it, T am not bound to believe him. I fhall fill think, that 
the man, whois Ais oxen cvitwe/i, is a fale man, whether I can de- 
tect him or not. bier yg hel hbour, [ have got you upon new ground, 


which, perhaps, you never taw before. But fludy your Bible better 


than 
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than you have done, and you will find that I am right, and that there 


is moreerror, and more forts of error (in the world) than you have 
hitherto been aware of, 

You and your companions think that the Gofpel is ina very flou- 
rifhing ftate: but I fee and lament the contrary. 1 fee much evil un- 
der the name and appearance of good. You think the age of impo 


ture is pat ; and that Satan has laid afide his old devices. You fee 


’ 


him with his robe of light ox—-I fee the wolf frript: and whatever 
fhape he may affume to deceive the ignorant, I pray daily and ear- 
neftly that the flock of Chrift may be defended from him. 

One more important queftion F muft afk you. If, by your election, 
you mean that your final falvationis determined ; how then is God 
to judge the world? Are you to judge firil, and is God to judge af. 
terwards ? Suppofe that he and you fhould judge by two different 
rules ; where are you then ? Sappofe you fhould put evil for good ; 
(which has been a cominan miftake in all ages) wili God follow your 


? 


1 . - . . , Ml , ° 
example ? We are, therefore, bid to judge nothing before the time; 


} ? ; 
hrine , hi the bhiddes 


till God, who alone is fit to judge, /Lall bring ia lrg 
things of darknefs: then fhall ttrange things appear, now totally un- 
expected and unknown, = ‘Then the applaufes of a miitaken world, and 
of a man’s own falfe heart fhall fignity nothing. No praife fhall be 
Jafting, but that which cometh only from God. 


1/7 ! 


I have now given you, with that truth and friendfhip, whicl 


1 You 
may expect from a brother, my three grand objections againft your 
new law of Predefination, I do not, I cannot, receive it.  Firtt, 
becaufe God is no refpecter of perfons : fecondly, becaufe no man can 
be admitted as his own witnefs : and thirdly, becaufe God fhall judge 
every man according to his works. ‘Thefe objetions are fo fhort 
and plain, that you muft underftand them, You cannot plead igno- 
rance. Can you anfwer them ? If you cannot, you fhould cease to 
prevent the right ways of the Lord; you fhould come down from 
your high thoughts, and ferve God with me, in the good old 
humble way of faith, hope, and charity, which will never miflead 
you: and may God direét us both in the fame, for the alone merits of 
jefus Chrift our Lord. So thall we be able to ffand in the evil day. 
In which prayer L hope you will join with your faithful brother and 


humble fervant. 


PHiILALETHES. 
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INTERNAL FEELING. 





Sincere friend of the Britifh Critic begs leave to remark on an ex 

preflion which occurred in the laf month in the Review of Mr, 
Owen’s Chriftian Monitor—** profefling true faith without fincerity, 
without internal feeling.’’ Sincerity and internal feeling are here 
clafled together, as if they were the fame; or as if there could be 
no fincerity without internal feelings.—Sinceiity 15 one thing, but 
internal feelings are another. A man may know if he fincerely ex- 
amines himfelf whether he be fincere, but internal feelings are vague 
and blind guides ever changing, and never able to convince others.—~ 
df internal feeling be admitted, the door is opened toevery delufion 
of fanaticifm., Animal fpirits, or even the ttate of the au nofp! ere, 
may produce varieties of internal feelings. ‘They wail differ in the 
young and old, in male and female. If feelings be one guide, then the 
humble and the modeft may oft times be dejeCied with defpair, be- 
caufe they have them not. The bold and the forward may be elated 
with j joy and confirmed in prefumption merely by “ internal feel- 
ings ;”? by an unufual flow of fpirits ; by a ftrength of coniticution, 
or even the peculiar nature of a difeafe. I efteem ihe Britith Critic 
asa firm friend to the church of England, but in that church I dift 
cover nothing to countenance “ internal feelings.”’ ‘This is the 
great foundation ftone of the Quakers. All is refolved into feeling 
The infpiration of fcripture ; the conclufions of reafon, and the re faite 
of experience are all reduced to the vague ftandard of © internal 
tecling.’’ 


‘al . fa) al - 7 ° ’ - 7} 
SiriAures on a Paper which appeared in the Monthly Magazine 


jor O& a ftened M. N. and entitled © Remarks on dian 

RK: Sols (fi » late ‘) pey Med, CONCETRING the Public finances,’ 
Es does not require any great porti n ha fagacity to difcover, that 
this Paper came from the pen of Mr. Wittiam MorcGan,a eentlee 
man who, for nes years, has deli: nf to undervalue anddecry the 
refources of his country, and to fpread diftruft and difmay through 
he land: thus infpiriting our enemies to pr long the prefent contett, 
in hopes of our ruin, which he has fo frequently prediéted, being 
fpeedily compleated. Thefe remarks bi gin vith fay ing, ** the mi- 
niiterial writers aflure us, that our profperity increafes as our diffi- 
culties multiply, and that the om/y effect of the war is to render us a 
wealthier and more powerful natto: ” Attend, however, to the fol- 
lowing obfervations, and — whether this profound and accurate 
mathematician and financter has fairly defcribed the opinions of his 
opponents, amidtt all “: ec alarms and difiicultics of fo terrible a 
Tarray;e ) 
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warfare, the profperity of the country has not materially fuffered *,°* 
*¢ the amount of the imports and exports, by a moft happy peculiarity P 
in the feventh year of a war, was greater than ever t.’’ © Under 
the preilure of new burthens,.and during the continuance of the 
eventful conteft in which we are engaged, the country has flourifhed 
beyond the example of former times ¢,’’ and, laftly, Mr. Pitt, when 
{peaking of the profperity of the country towards the end of the 
late peace, fays, s, *€a profperity w hich has not deferted us, and which 
we may, wit! h coutdente, promife ourfelves will continue 


in cre if (ing, 
even with renewed 


exertions and increafing burthens.’’ And _ not 
only have the obfervations of the miniiler and his friends been mif- 
re prefe nted by the remarker, but the fact 1s, they have been verified 
to the utmoft extent-of their moft fanguine w ifhes. 


Imports. Exports. Total, Britifh Manufaétures 
exported, 

1788—13. 122. 235. ---15. 468. 288. --- 28. 590. 523. ---- 10. 409. 713. 

1792—19. 059. 358. - -- 24. 905. 200. - - - 44. 564, 558. - --- 18, 336. 951. 

1795—~—25. 654. OVO, - - - 33, 655. 397. -- - 59. 309. 397. ---- 19.771. 510, 


The convoy-tax, proving the entries at the Cuftom-houfe to be at 


leaft feventy per cent. below the market-rate, or real price of the 
commodities entered, the trade of the laft yeor was really, 
43. Gil. 600. - - - 57.214. 175. - - - 100, $25..975. ---- 33. 611, 567 


and if we enter into a comparifon, which fhall embrace a much 
longer period, the refult will be equally in favour of the prefent fitua- 
tion of the country. During the feventy years preceding the com- 


mencement of the prefent adminiftration, the commerce of the 
country had increafedat the rateof - - - - - 103 percent. 
while its debts had accumulated at the rateof - - 340 per cent. 


but during the fhort period of the lait fourteen vears the 
commerce of the country has increafed at the rate of — go per cent, 
while its debts have accumulated at the rate of only 


63 percent. 
Inthe firfty period « uf fituation ha id bet 


ne worfe, in the proportion of 
38 tO 1. ‘| >» aie fecond it has become better, it} the proportion of 
3 toz. When the finking tund was eitablithed, it was only one 238th 
part of the national debt. 

~ In 1793, it was one 16oth part, 

Now ic is one 86th part. 

View even the progrefs of this fund, of this Saviour of public 
eredit,in another light ; on its eftablithment it was 14 per cent, om 
the annual charge of the national debt. 

In 17955 it was as 16 per cent, 
Now it 1s as 30 per cent. 
But this fund was formed on a plan weak §, impotent 1, and ine 


effectual |}, and we are gravely informed, by the nephew ot Dr. 





* Vanfittart’s Inquiry. t Lord Auckland, Jan. 1799 
t Rofe’s Brief Examination, » Review of Poliea Writings, 
P. 40. gq Facts, P. 322 | Ditte, r, 33s 
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Price, who profeffes to be the heir of his principles, that “* it is of 
very little confequence, while millions are added to millions every 
year, that new funds are eftablifhed for redeeming thofe debts *,’? and 
that ‘* if the national debt is to be diicharged by the affitance of 
fuch a plan, he is certain that the-purpofe will be cffeéted by a much 
more fummary procefs than the tedious accumulations of compound 
intereft +,’ Alas! how different did Dr. Price think on this 
fubject, how iil has the world judged of his talents, how weak in 
intellect, how deficieht in information, muft this financial oracle have 
been, when he could venture to publifh the abfurdity of the plan of 
the finking fund, and the additional one per cent. being moft ex- 
eellent {.’? When he faid, ‘ be its income at firlt ever fo much 
exceeded by the new debts incurred annually, it will foon become fupe- 
rior to them, and cancel them §.”’ When he afferted, that a ftate 
may, without difficulty, redeem all its debts by borrowing money 
fox that purpofe, at an equal, or even any higher, intereit than the 
debts bear {.’’) When he farther declared, * fuch a fund would dif. 
charge the larget debts that a ftate could have occafion to contraét, 
in as little time as its intereit could poflibly require |j.’’_ When he 
faid, §€ fuch a fund rendered it of little or no confequence what intereft 
a {tate paid for any loans ** ;”” and when he {tated it as his opinion, 
as an opinion capable of demonttration, ‘* that war would accelerate the 
redemption of the public debts, and would do this the more the longer 
it lafted +t.’? The truth, however, is, that trufting to the credit which 
has been given him as the nephew of Dr. Price, and confiding in the 
knowledge of his uncle’s Political Tracts being fcarce and little read, 
Mr. Morgan has not hefitated to impofe opinions on the public as Dr. 
Price’s, which the Dr. knowing to be falfe, reprobated in all his 
writings ; a condutt little to be expected from one who profefles to 
hold the memory of his deceafed relative in fo much refpect and 
reverence ; but the pleafure of queftioning the abilities and integrity, 
and of condemning the meafures, of the miniiter, was too great to be 
given up for fuch a trifle. 

The remarker next enters into a minute examination of the con. 
putations in the refolutions, forgetting, in the firtt inttance, that they 
are grounded on the refolutions of his tricnd, and confequently that 
the errors, if any, might perhaps be traced to him, and, neglecting’ 
in the fecond to be accurate himfelf ; Mr. Morgan begins by faying, 
that deducting 84,806,771 from 463,834,040 the remainder 1s 
37910275269 initead of 386,902,000 as itated in the 3d refolution ; 
but had this gentleman examined either lefs haitily, or with a wifh 
to find the computations correét, he would have found that the em. 
peror’s loans are included in the 386 millions, which accounts for the 








ry 
* Fads, Pp. 10. + Additional Fats, p. 36. t Rever- 
fionary Payments, vol. 1, P. 195. § Price’s Appeal, P. 4. 
G Ditto, pv. i. | Ditto, r, 41. #® Ditto, Pp. 43. 
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error he imagined he had difcovered. Afterwards a difference which 
exitts between the sth, 6th, and 15th refolutions, and a paper prefent- 
ed to the Houfe of Commons, laft April, is pointed out ; now, if the 
remarker had examined a titdefarther, he would have perceived that 
this difference arifes from the circumftance of the charges of all the 
Trifh loans being included in one of thefe fums, of the charge of the 
Jatt Irith loan in another, and of the exclafion of thefe charges i in the 
third fum: in like manner the difference between the 8th refolution 
and the above-mentioned paper arifes, from their being deducted 
from the amount of the unfunded debt delivered to the Hloufe ot 
Commons in April, 1,197,988 paid off fince the sth of January, 
1799: the charge, therefore, that the details of the refolutions are 
inaccurate, and that the refolutions are at variance with each other, 
founded on thefe remarks, falls of courfe to the ground. Mr, Mor- 
gan afterwards fays 1 is obferved in the 241! h refolution, that the 
pe rmanent charge including one per cent. for the finking fund on a 3 pes 
cent. capital of 160 millions is 6,200,000, and that fuppofing the 
capital to be redeemed in 40 years, would amount in the whole to 
248 millions to be ultimately paid by the public ; now the 24th re- 
folution ftates the charge at 6,400,000, and the fum to be ultimately 
paid, 256 millions : a little farther on it ts remarked that the ad- 
dition of 577,000, 316, oc0, and 323,000 in the 26th refolution 
fhould be 1,226,000 inftead of 1,206,000 as in that refolution, but 
if there be any truth in Arithmetick both thefe caftings are wrong, 
and the refult fhould be 1,216,000. ‘The whole, however, of the 
objections to the accuracy of the details of thefe refolutions, and 
perhaps the reader of this article may add, of the foregoing com- 
ments upon them, 1s a quibble of no confequence, and lead neither 
to a favourable, nor an unfavourable, opinion of the order and cecono- 
my which prevail in the public expenditure ; but the falfe principle 
on which Mr. Morgan computes his correted account of the 
funded national debt, icads to fo great an errr in the fum total, and 
fo grofsly vitiates every conclufion which thall be drawn from fuch 
a datum, that | cannot permit it to pafs unnoticed or uncorrected ; 
when fpeculating on matters of finance, or political economy, we 
muft either argue on the nominal amount or the real value of the 
funded national debt, for neither mathematical precifion nor financial 
accuracy will admit of the nominal amount and real value, being mixed 
and jumbled together. What, indeed, but falfehood and error can be 
extracted froin ‘the mafs ? Either the nation owes the nominal amount 
of its debts, or its real value, it cannot owe both at the fame time 
nor ¢an it in a ttatement of its fituation take part of its debts at 
their nominal amount, and compute the remainder to their real 
value, finee, in fome inita nces, the rominal amount exceeds, and, in 
fume, falls fhort cf, the real value; to draw out an account, therefore, 
in which the nominal amount fhall be taken, when it exceeds th 
real value, and be excluded when it falls fhert of it, can be deemed 
neither fair in argument, nor correét in calculation, and can be intro- 
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duced only for the purpofe of exhibiting an exaggerated view of the 

national burthens; yet this Mr. Morgan has not only done in the 

prefent initance, but in every computation he has made of the amount 
of the funded national debr. 

‘The nominal amount in 5 per cent. ftock is + - 42,250,427 

4 do, - - - 44,762,865 

3 do. - - - 321,263,982 





Total 414,277,269 
and if from this total there be deducted the fum pro- , 
vided for by the income tax - : - 359250,000 





the remainder will be - - - 379027,269 
whence fhould alfo be dedu&ted the amount of 3 per cent. 

ftock redeemed by the operation of the land-tax redemp- 

tion act, which on the 7th of November was - = 12,888,098 





Total 366,139,171 

From the above account, however, the annuities are excluded as 
though an increafe of the annual intereft they do not poflefs any 
nominal capital, and being for the moft part originally given as 
bonufes toloans, no money was advanced tor the faine, but in the 
following account of the real amount of the national debt they are 
included, becaufe, when brought to market, they do poffefs a real value. 
42,250,427 five per cents, at g4, worth - - 3997155408 


44,762,860 four per cents, at 77, ditto = - 345467,402 
321,263,982 three per cents, at 63, ditto - = - 202,396,308 
80,223 Exchequer annuities, 4! vears purchafe, ditto 361,003 
76,032 lite annuities, at 8, ditto 7 - ~ 608,256 

42 2,822 fhort annuitie » at O, ditto - 7 255 30,932 
1,028,858 long annuitics, at 13, ditto Rite 18,519,444 





Total 298,604,746 

Thus the nominal amount of the national debt is 82,206,591, and 
the real value is 149,741,014 lefs than what Mr. Morgan 1s pleafed 
to call its real amount. ‘here 1s, however, another method of com- 
puting the amount of the funded national debt, which may be juitly 
deemed more corre¢t than cither of the foregoing ; it is to confider the 
intereft of the debt and the finking fund as an annuity certain for 40 
years, and to cait its prefent value at the average rate of intereft, at 
which it is likely to be redeemed : thus 18,571,215, the annual charge 
of the national debt and finking fund for 40 years, at § per cent, is 
now worth - . . - 318,496, 337 
4 percent. 36755 24,345 

38 dow = 396,4955440 

but if, excluding the finking fund, the amount of the annual intereit of 
the debt be taken as a perpetual annuity, it is worth, at 5 per cent. 


2855537,820 
4 percent. 356,922,275 
3h do, 40758901775 
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The higheft of which refalts differ forty odd millions from the cor- 
refied account given by Mr. Morgan. It is difficult to determine 
how to treat the Strictures of Mr. Morgan on the 24th, 2gth, and 
26th refolutions, fince his remarks, abitractedly from the queftion in 
difpute, afe certainly corre¢t, but as applied in this inftance go to 
fpport the ingenious fr esetrs of Mr. Crauford and others, ot the 
impolicy of paying off the national debt at any time or in any mane 
ver, and in Mr, Morg: in’s ftatement ** ef the manner in which thelg 
computations ought to have been -formed,”’ there appears the fimall 
arrear of three millions and a half, for as the intereit and one pet 
cent. fund on 160 millions is by computation fo well as by the refolu- 
tions, 6,400,000, Its poogh value for 40 years, at 5 per cent. is 
109,817,600 inflead of 106,385,800 as computed by Mr. Morgan 3 
and the faving to the public 1 in = fup plies for the years 1798, 17995 
and 1800, by the Minifter’s new plun of finance 1s, 24,122,846 in- 
ttead of 203691046 as {tated in thefe remarks ; had thefe computa. 
tions been made at 4 per cent. the faving would have been 36,289,260, 
at 3% per cent. 43,391,900 being a faving of 8 millions each year 
in the one inftance, 12 millions in the fecond, and 14 millions in 
the laft, by the continuation of the income tax for 4. or 5 years! Who, 
therefore, this gentleman will bring forward to ‘* cuntend that it is 
a matter of little confequence, whether money is procured by the 
Minifter’s old, or his new, plan of finance,’? I am at a lofs to di- 
vine ; he himfelf indeed may be ready to do fo, fince he has found the 
taxes impofed during the war to be “ trifling,’’ and to caufe ‘* the 
leaft immediate preflure on the poorer part of the people,’’ but, what- 
ever may be the opinion of the remarker, the nation at large, I believe, 
will conceive its intereft better ferved by paying the income tax for four 
of five years, and an annuity of 1,216,000 than by paying 6,400,000 
for 40 years, which, in that time, will amount to no lefs a fum than 
256 millions, and at compound intereft will amount to 773 millions, 
As to the infinuation conveyed in the remark ‘* that thefe papers 
(the refolutions) hold out the profpeét of a period, in which millions 
of the taxes are to be fet free. But that it is not added that the people at 
the fame time are to be fet free from the taxes,’’ I fhall leave it to the 
undifturbed poffeflion of fuch regard as may be thought due to it by 
pu who are able to recollect that fo fhort a time back, as the year 
792, the Minifter joyfully feized the firlt appearance of a furplus 
in the revenue, to repeal taxes to the amount of 220,000 per annum. 
In a paper of this limited length, it is impoflible to examine the ftate 
of all the various articles which coimpofe the national refources, but 
the many authentic details which, in the courfe of the laft fougteen 
years, have been laid before the public, warrant the deduction, that 
our agriculture has improved, that our manufa¢tures have multiplied, 
that our fhipping has increafed, and that our commerce has extended in 
fuch a manner, as to fet cor Jecdure, and even calculation, at defiance, 
over-leaping every impedimerit which a long, fanguinary, and terrible 
war has upreared ; ontftripping the accumulation of every burthen, 
which the prefent conteft has rendered it nece flary to impofe ; and, 
inftezd of our “ pcrifhing by an acute, cr a lingering, diforder,”” 
NO, XIX, V@L, ve N public 
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public credit has been renovated, the public debts have been put into 
an efficient courfe of payment, a fure profpect has been obtained of a 
{peedy and a progreflively increafing wich from the burthen of taxes ; 
and the pre perity of the country has been laid on fo fecure a founda. 
tion, as to enable the Britifh nation to hear, with contempt, the ma- 
levolent threats, and to await with indifference the impotent attacks, 
of France, as to enable her while prote&ting, with a ftrong and widely 
ftretched-out arm, her commerce, from the affaults of her piratical foe, 
and while maintaining againft all competition the empire of the fea, 
to aid and infpirit the reit of Europe, to arouze the States of the Con- 
tinent to a juit fenfe of their danger, and to extend to them the means 
of efcape. 


Dec. 39 3799+ D. W. 
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NECROLOGY. 


N Monday evening, December 1gth, 1799, died at his houft in 
Upper Guildford-Street, Miller Southgate, Efq. in the 57th 

year of hisage. Mr. S. was formerly an eminent tlk mercer on Lud- 
gate-Hill, and afterwards engaged in the American trade and he refided 
in America fome years, He was a gentleman of the mo amiable man- 
ners, the ftri€teft integrity, and the eafieft politenefs. He wes the for. 
mer of his own forcune. He was a gocd fubjeét, a fincere Chriftian, and 
moft firmly attached on principle to the church of England, He ex- 
erted his influence, as aprivate character, both in America and Eng- 
land, to allay the violence of patties, to fotten the angry fpirits, to 
reconcile unhappy differences, and to preferve the bonds cf peace and 
Chriftian charity. Few men, perhaps but few of the Clergy, under- 
ftood the principles and the rights of the church fo well as Mr. Miller 
Southgate, tboye living at fome diftance, he made it a principle to 
attend his parith church on Sundays, and there generally to commu- 
nicate. Thus his example taught, the foree of which is partly loft 
in an age ot fafhionable indifference, and degenerate lukewarmnefs ; 
when the fpirit of difipation has even invaded our places of public 
worfhip where many can fcarcely be attracted to attend them once on the 
Sunday, by the amufements of fafhionable congregations, mufical 
concertos, opera finging, and polite exhibitions. Mr. S. was a 
younger brother of the late Rev. Richard Southgate, B. A. the good 
Curate of St. Giles’s in the Fields; who was alfo well known as 
a very judicious collector of coins. Ina peculiar fenfe he might be 
called the friend of the poor. He was eminent in the difcharge ot 
his datly courfe of Iaborious duty in a fimple procefs, unaffected but 
dignified manner. The moft abandoned, profligate, and wretched of 
the poor, were not beneath his notice, and often were relieved by 
his alms. He wasin thedaily habit of vifiting the retreats of fick. 
nefs and mifery, and the dens of guilt, where but few would have 
veniu-ed to expofe themfelves. The writer of this has accompanied 





him on fuch vifits of charity, and has been pleafed to obferve, that 
fome 
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Necrolory—Mr. M. Southgate. gt 


“‘fome of the moft profligate and degraded in the holes and corners of 


St. Giles’s, have treated Mr. Southgate with a refpect which they 


‘paid to no one elfe. Mm -Miller Southgate looked up to this, his 


elder brother, witli 4 fort of filial reverence. He was the publifher of 
two volumes of his brother’s fermons, which he had the fatisfaction 


‘to find were fo rhuch noticed as to call for a fecond edition. Had 
his life Ween fpared, he intended to have feleéted another volume, or 


two, from his brother’s valuable MSS. 
Having mentioned the Reverend Richard Southgate, we are fure 
fhall be readily excufed, if we add a purticular or two of him, 
Which his refpetable biographers have omitted. Mr. S, was the 
firft Prefident of the Linnean Society in London. He was once the 
very able chaplain and kind initru¢tor of the children at the Philan- 
thropic Society. Mr. Ss made it an invariable rule to read one, 
and {ometimes more than one, fermon of an Englith Divine every day. 
Mr. Miller Southgate died a fingle man, though he poflefled every 


. . 
_ temper and qualification to have done honour to the married eftate. 


é ‘ aig _# : ee’. . 
As arelative and friend, no one could be more attentive, kind, 
and faithful, than he was. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

* SIR, ie Be sate | 
I NEED not inform you that it has of late become necefflary for 

thofe who are defirous of protecting the public againii the poifon 
of Jacobinifm, to extend their vigilance even to thole lighter pub- 
lications, which were formerly the means of harmlefs amufement, 
but which are now made vehicles of fedition and impiety. The 
evil fpirits of out times afflume athoufand forms. Sometimes they 
prompt a female dramatifé to fubftitate Englith obfcenity for Ger- 
man philofophifm.* Sometimes they {timulate a fuperanuated prof- 
titute,¢ after the, has pat her youth in the practice of vice, to em- 
ploy her age in defending its theory. Sometimes they betray a pro- 
feffor t into an expofure of his dullne(s and malignity, when he 
pours forth, from day to day, the dregs of Iris brandy boitle on the 

ublic. 

‘ But of all the labourers iw the hire of atheifm and anarchy, none 
has been more induftrious in the culture of his poijonous plant, than 





* See a late comedy which perfeétly juftifies the teftimony of a 
celebrated manager, that it was impoflible to bridle the licentiouf- 
nefs of female dramatifts. _ 7 ' 

+ See the writings of Mifs Frances Randall, alias M~y R—n 
alias, &c. 2 ail . 

t See the Chalmeriana, a feries of papers, which favours ftrongly 
of that ftate of fournefs and ftupidity in which brandy leaves its 
wretched votaries after the firit madnefs of their intoxication has 
fubfided. 
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Mr. R. Philips, with whofe mame and character you are well aes 
quinted, ‘This worthy gentleman finding it ne longer prudent to 
brave either the indiguation of the public, or the juftice of the law, 
by openly vending his poifons, h » fallen upon a fafe and effectual 
mode of obtaining his purpote by difguifing them in the various 
forins of “ Anecdotes, Travels, Publi¢ Charaders, Necrologies, &c. 
publications which find an unfufpeted :ceels to all readers, e{pe- 
cially to the young and ignorant, whom the authors are, for more 
than one reaion, interefted to chufe as their judges. It is far from 
my intention to trouble you with a general criticifm on thefe con- 
temptible pubiications, which are chiefly «mployed in puffing the 
moft miferable {cribblers ; which extol Godwin above Socrates, and 
which rank Pratr* with Gold{mith and bielding. I only mean to 
call your attention to fome artifices employed by Mr. P's drudges, 
which appear to me likely to be very mifchievous. 

It is their great objett to falfify hittory, with a view both to flan- 
der the moft illufirious chempions cf civilized fociety, and to exalt 
all thofe revolutionary mifcreants of both fexes, who, during the. 
laft ten years, have difgraced the human name, ‘Their plan is not 
unpromifing. ‘They very naturally expeét that moft of thofe who 
believe their anecdotes will become partizans of their caufe. When 
all the friends of order are repreiented as villains, and all the ad- 
vocates of licentiou'nefs are painted as heroes, the vnwary and in- 
expecrinced will very foon transfer their affection or diilike from 
the perfons to the principles of thofe whom they are taught to 
revere or to abhor. For thefe rafons, Sir, 1 hope that you will not 
deem a thort detection of fome of their moft grofs and malignant 
impoftures either beneath your notice, or inconfiftent with your 

lan. I thall confine myfelf to two examples; the firft ef which 
fhall be feleéted from that tiflve of calumny which Mr. P's biogra- 
pher has the impud:nce to call the life of Mr. Burke. 

‘The biographer, in his account of the reforms carried through 
Porliament by that gentleman, in the year 1782, is pleafed to inform 
us, © that'though anxious to probe the frailiies of every other depart- 
ment, he WOULD NOT REFORM THE VERY OFFICE IN WHICH HE 
MIMSeLY PResipry.” Now if he has any remaining fenfe of 
fhame, Jet him prepare for ever to hide his head. ‘his is not only 
a falfehood, but it feems hardly poflible that it thould not be a lie. 
Kt is fearcely poffible that any man {hould be fo ignorant as to be- 
licve it true. It is aflerted, in the face of an Act of Parliament, 
the Act of the 22d of his Majetiy, c. 81. FOR THE REFORM OF 
THE PAY-OFFIC# WAS PAST WHEN Mr. BURK® WAS PAY-MASTER 
Generar.” ‘That act made it impoffible for any money to accumu- 
late in the hands of that officer. Py the introduction of this re- 
form, Mr. Burke facrificed an immentc legal. profit which had been 





* See the laft volume of Public Chara&ters for the year 1800— 
where the lives of thefe men mult haye been written by them- 
iclyes. 
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always annexed to his office, and by which his predeceffors had 
made princely fortunes, and for this a& of fignal, and almoft un- 
exampled difintereftednefs, he is to be rewarded by infamous flan- 
der againft his merhofy! My next example thall be of a lower 
fort: I muft defcend from the illuftrious character of Edmund 
Burke to the tainted name of Mary Wolftonecraft, a name which 
may remind you of thofe lines of an admirable poem. 


*¢ Statesfmen and heroines whom this age adores, 
Though plainer times would call them rogyes and whores, *” 


The real hittory of this woman is fhort and fimple, and it ought 
to be generally known for the fake of thofe who may be warned 
by the miichievous refults of modern philotophy, though they may 
be unable to detect the fallacy of its malignant principles. Mary 
Wollttonecraft, alias Imlay, alias Godwin, in the courte of three 
years conceived an adulterous patfion for one man, which fhe could 
only cool by flying trom the kingdom, made two attempts to com- 
mit fuicide, and lived in a ftate of proftitution with ‘wo other men, 
the Jaftof whom became her huthand, and publifhed this hiftory 
of her amours, or at leatt of as much of them as the thought fit to 
entruft to him; for many ftill remain untold, which, if faithfully 
related, would make a book, in comparifon with which the Adven- 
tures of Moll Flanders would be a model of purity. Mr. P's bio-~ 
grapher has, indeed, concealed one very material part of the hil- 
tory—He has fuppretled thofe words of Godwin, which form an era 
in the annals of human impudence—* We did vot marry.” 

After this fhort hiftory, which refts on the authority of her own 
paramour and panegyrill, and of which a thort abridgement thould 
be hung up in the parlour of every boarding fchool in the kingdom, 
as the beft prefervative againft the theory and practice of proltitue 
tion, what human patience can endure, the impudence of this 
fhamelefs woman fpeaking in her own letters of ‘ bad virtue which 
fhe bad followed too far!” Or the audacity of her infamous and 
blafphemous biographer, when he tells us, “ that the believed in 
her own conformity to the Supreme Peing tej isimpoffible for 
a good man to copy fuch patlages witho: " ‘tremb!: ng, and it Is im- 
potlible not to obferve, that the “viriue” of tu-h “ heroines” is 
proftitution, and that their deiues are impuwe and malignant 
demons. 

The biographer has, in one part of his narrative, been betrayed 
into the language of truth. +e tells ws, that his “ heroine,” when 
fhe proftituted herfelf to Imlay, * «as actuated by lets {peculative 
motives.” <A fenfuality far too grofs to be adequately characterized 
by any mind lefs impure than her own breat..e s through her letters 
on that ovcafion, and .cquits her of all fulpicion “ of /peculative 
motrves,” 

The necrologift al‘o thinks it neceffary to mention his heroine's 
novel, “ the \wrongsot Woman,” the moral of which is, that the 





-_——_—_—— 


* New Morality, Anti-Jacobin, Vol. ll. p, 632. 
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rook grievous wrong of woman is marriage, and that her moft fa~ 
ered right is adultery. The character of Jemima is alfo mentioned 
as if it were neceflary to remind the reader of that naufeous def- 
cription of the amours of the gin-ihops, which contains the col- 
leéted effence of all the hotteft and rankeft obfcenity that ever 
fmoked from the ews of Hedge-lane. 

From fome circumfiances in the narrative I am led to fuppofe, 
that the author is one M—y H—s, the writer of fome miferable 
noyels, in one of which the lays it down asa maxim, “ that ‘he purity 
of an attachment conjifts in its individuality!" According to which 
excellent maxim a woman may feel and indnlge what the calls an 
* attachment, but what fhe ought to call an appetite, for tive thoufand 
mien in fucceffion, and {t:]l remain pure! if fhe only indulges it 
with one man at one time!! There are fome women to whom, 
though fophiftry has given the fouls of proftitutes, nature has denied 
the attractions of fuccefsful proftitutes; who, as their figures are 
too hideous to entice men, can only labour by their writings to 
debauch women. Nobody will deny that M—y H—s (whom the 
reader muft confound with Charlotte H—s of commodious memory) 
is perfe&tly well qualified for furnifhing Meffrs. Johnfon and Phi- 
lips with licentious novels and lying necrologifts; aud that the is 
in all refpeéts fitted to be the biographer and fucceffor of Mary 
Wolftonecraft, !—i, O—e, Imlay, Godwin, &c. &c. 

One obfervation more, and I fhall quit this loathfome fubjeé, 
The necrologift fpeaks of Mrs. W.’s celebrity—let her beware of con- 
founding the notcrie’y of fhamelefs vice with the celebrity of i))uftrious 
talents. — Mrs. W. as well as many other revolutionary heroines * 
have attained the firlt—it is eafily purchafed. But not even G—d—n 
himfelf though he fhould write more pamphlets for money lenders 
and form clofer alliances with them; not J—n K—g, nor B—, 
D—, nor the foi difante M fs M r—ithough fhe fhould 
fucceed M—y W-—]|—t in the arms of the laft of her paramours, 
will ever obtain ce/ebrity though they are already noterivvs enough 
to be joined in the hifs of general cont.mpt. : 

3 | I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
MISOSPLUDES. 











* Toeroyne Mericourt, H—n W—ms, alias St—e, alias, &c. 
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* It is my friend faithful and juft to me.” SHAKSPEARE, 


TO THE EDITOR, 
SIR, 
HE involuntary fpirit of Jacobinifm purfues us every where 
—it attacks us in ehe cloict and at the table—no department of 
life is free from its intrufion, no chaanel of recreation unpoifoned 
by its virulence—do we fly from the din of political clamour to 
the pleafures of the theatre ?—there we tind Jacobinijm arrayedin all 
the pomp of {onica} aljurement—do we retire to our chambers to 
) So relax 
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relax over a new novel, or mifcellany ? there ftill the malignant mil/- 
chief ftares us in the face and mars our expeéted fatisfa@ion. 

In the hope of eleaping for a few moments thofe melancholy re- 
fle&lions to which an Irifh loyalift muft too often, under prefent 
circumftances, {ubmit—I look for every new publication, not imme- 
diately connected with political difputes, with no {mall anxiety.— 
Your Miicellany is almoft the only one converfant with politics 
into which I am ever tempted to look. 

You wili probably anticipate my grief and difappointment when 
I tell you that I expetted to find toformation if not pleafure in 
a publication called Public Charatters of 1799, 1800—One is natu- 
rally defirous of knowing fomething reipetting thofe who make 
a figure on the ftage of life—-and the more efpecially does a man 
feel this delire who is removed to a great diftance from the fources 
of general information. 

It was, perhaps, not an unfair mode of trial which I adopted with 
refpe& to this book—to feleét for my earlieft perufal one or two 
ehara€ters with whom I happened to be acquainted.—If, thought IT, 
thole accounts be corrett it is realonable to fuppole that thole of 
which I know nothing are equally fo, 

The account of Dr. Duigenan, a gentleman with whofe intimate 
sits page I am honoured, was the firft to attraét my notice— 
and if the charaéter of the book is to be drawn from my judgment 
on this one article, 1 cannot helitate to fay that 1t is as falle, flan- 
derous, and Jacobinical a production as any of thole which have: 
difgraced our times, 

The perfonal appearance of Dr. Duigenan is the firft obje& of 
attack-—whether the appearance and features of a man be fair ab- 
jeéts of panegyric or calumny is, | believe, a queftion long fince 
decided—if it be worth obleryation in difcufling a man’s charatter, 
J wouJd fay that the features of the learned Dottor indicate him to 
be a man of ftrong judgment and firm principles—but his imile is 
the finile of benevolence, and not the fimper of deceit—but his cye 
has the ftcadinels of independence, pot the meannefs of retiring 
fervility—in his perfon he is lels than the middle fize, of an athle- 
tic make, and with the robult ruddinefs which health amd tempe- 
rance befiow ; and, at the age of fixty-five, he is more aftive than 
the fons of his early contemporaries. 

As a judge of the ecelefiaflical courts, he is conne€ted with the 
hierarchy of Ireland—J mention this to explain the bappy farcafm 
which his pretended Biographer has thrown out againft the Chriftian 
religion in his frll paragraph, 

Obfcure origin is another charge againft the Doftor, and this 
ob{cure origin ig coupled with an infinuation that in the early 
part of his life he profefied the Popifh religion. 

Why the fame ob{fcurity of birth fhoyld be urged as an accufa- 
tion againft Dr. Dujgenan, which is admitted as a principal merit 
in Dr. Hutton, Dr. O*Byrne, and others, the favorites of this au- 
thor, is a queftion only to be refolved by a clofe attention to Jaco- 
bin confiftency. Loyalty is, with thefe reptiles, an objett ef incef- 
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fant and unvarying calumny—“ Be thou as chafte as ice, as pure as 
- Jnow,’’ and dare to oppofe the tide of Jacobinifm, and all the fources 


of flander and falfehood are opened upon your charaéter. Incon- 
fiftency does not deter them—that which in a Jacdbin or a fderal 
minded man (uch is the cant) is a merit and an ornament, ina 
Loyalift is a crime and a difgrace—thus, in p. 109, the Bifhop of 
Meath is applauded (how juftly we may thus appreciate) for hav- 
ing railed himfelf to eminence from popery wid obicurity ; when 
it becomes neceffary to calumniate Dr. Duigenan, the fame faéis 
are alledged, the panegyric is forgotten, and, by a fort of literary 
Jegerdemain, the Dottor is reviled for that which is the ground of 


- panegyric on the Bifhop. 


But the moft curious part of his left-handed calumny is the utter 
dereliction of truth which it difplays. 

The grandfather of Dr, Patrick Duigenan was Francis Duigenan, 
M.D. a phyfician of confiderable eminence in the city of London- 
derry—and aftually (as may be {een in the accounts of the time) 
bore arms during the memorable fiege of that city, in defence of it 
and the Proteftant religion againft the Popifh army of James the 
Second, Need I add that he was a moft zealous Protettant, that 
his principles, for which he fought, have defcended in their full 
force to his grand{on, and that the latter is as willing to fupport the 
Conftitution, in Church and State, with his blood, as the former 
proved himielf to be. 

The next charge againft my friend is, that, with a predilcétion for 
a life of conteft rather than peace, he preferred the ftudy of the law 
to that of divinity—the charge is curious, and would not have been 
made againft Erfkine, Curran, Fergufon, or any of the fraternity— 
but the foundation of the charge is fal/, 

By the ftatutes of our Univerfity two of the twenty-two fellows 
muft adopt the lay perma) of law and phyfic, in order to fill 
the profeilorfhips of thole iciences which are, however, of very 
{mall value; there being, at the fame time, feveral valuable bene- 
fices in the gift of the College, it is an objet with the fellows to 
take orders as foon as pollible, fo that when the lay fellowfhip is 
vacated it always happens that the laft eleéted fellow is obliged to 
fillit. Dr, Duigenan had ftudied divinity ; but one of thefe fellow- 
fhips became vacant, and he was obliged, again{t his will, to adopt 
a profeffton which excluded him from all the lucrative offices of the 
Univeriity; and, moit probably, (confidering the talents which he 
has fince‘dilplayed) from a diftinguifhed feat on the Epifcopal 
Bench—fo much for his predileétion for a life of conteft. 

The next perverfion of truth, in this account, isthe relation of 
his controverly with Provoft Hutchinton. 

It unfortunately happens that the Univerfity of Dublin returns 
two members to Parlament-——Hutchinfon was a parliamentary trader 
(the exprefiion is too common here) and had, by his oppofition and 
importanity, procured himfelf to be nominated the firft day Provoft 
of Trinity College; his political puriuits were only increafed by 
his appointment, his power as Provost was exerted to turn the 
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Univerfity into a fnug family borough, the moft odious means 
and difinterefted practices were employed to this end, the poorer 
were feduced, the more obftinate were oppreffed, and the almoft 
unlimited authority of the Principal of this place of education was 
direéted to the attainment of his political objeéts, 

The mifchiefs produced by this man are incalculable; the College 
inftead of being the nurfery of learning was difgraced by all the 
paltry cabals of a petty corporation. Private honour and public 
principle were attacked and blighted in the bud, or, prematurely 
forced by the fermentation of this political hotbed, fhot up into 
the fhamelefs and extravagant productions of carly Jacobinilm and 
infantine fedition. 

In truth much of our misfortunes may be traced to this caufe--- 
the carly tafte for political controverfy imbibed in the courfe of edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Duigenan was eleéted a fellow in the year 1760, and called 
to the bar foon after---his induftry and talents foon made him noticed 
in his profeflion, and obtained him the patronage of the Rt. Hon, 
P. Tifeall, Attorney-General of Ireland. Upon the death of Pro. 
volt Andrews, in 1769. Hutchinfon was appointed to the office,--- 
He was at the time a prattiling Barrifter, and member of parliament, 
and unfortunately for Dr. Duigenan the avowed and bitter poli- 
tical enemy of his patron the Attorney-General, who, at this time, 
reprefented the Univerlity. It cannot be furprifing that under 
fuch circumftances the independent {pirit of the Dottor, and his 
zealous attachment to his patron, fhould involve him in contefts 
with fuch a Provoft; or that, after a femes of perfecution, he fhould 
retire from a fituation rendered fo very difagreeable. 

You will obferve that lam cautious of {peaking of the particular 
caufes of conteft between the Provoflt and the Dottor---the former 
is now dead; but fhould any of your readers defire new informa- 
tion on the fubjeft, it may be found in the Dottor’s book called 
Lacrym« Academica, which he publithed at the time, and to which, 
as to every other production of his pen, he fet his name, 

Upon the refignation of Dr, Ratcliff, the late Primate of Ireland 
appointed Dr. Duigenan to his prefent fituation of Judge of the 
Ecclefiaftical Courts; the Doétor was, probably, the only map in 
Ireland fit for the office: of the very few advocates in thefe courts 
he was almoft the only one who had made the civil and canon law 
his particular ftudy ; and his clerical conneétions with the Univer- 
fity made him fully acquainted with the fituation of the church of 
Ireland. 

His high fituation, his extenfive knowledge, and firmnefs of cha- 
ra€ter, pointed him out as a proper perion to refute in parliament 
thofe atrocious calumnies againit the clergy by which Grattan and 
his faction firft attacked the peace of this country ; he was, there- 
fore, eleGted to parliament for a borough in which clerieal influence 

revailed---he has fully antwered the hopes of his conflituents---he 
kids fingled.out this man particularly---he has lacerated his politics 
and expofed his intrigues---he has not fuflered even a trifle of trea- 
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fon® to efcape unnoticed---and while Grattan hides his head in 
obfcurity, Dr. Duigenan is the pride and the champion of Irifh 
loyalty. 

"That the Doétor’s political condu& fhould excite fevere obferva- 
tion from the author of thefe charaflers was reafonably to be ex- 
pected ; nor do I mean to enter into his defence on this head. His 

olitical exertions have done too much for the true advantage of 
his country to need juftification in the minds of the Joyal, or 
to deferyve any other than calumny and reproach from traitors and 

Jacobins. 

“It is remarkable,” fays the Biographer, * that Dr. Duigenan is 
at prefent a widower.” What there isremarkable in a circum- 
itance fo incident to marriage and long life I cannot conceive ; 
nor does it appear that the writer intended more than to introduce 
a mere fslthond by fome fentence differing from thofe commencing 
the former paragraphs, 

The falfhood is that the late Mrs, Duigenan was “ a rigid Catho- 
lic ;’’---fhe was, indeed, of a Roman Catholic family, very refpect- 
able and very generally conneéted with the old Roman Catholic 
families of the Englith Pale, (you will, if you are acquainted with 
our hiftory, underftand this phrafe,)---but like her fier, the lady 
of the prefent Sir Michael Smith (Baron of the Exchequer) fhe 
conformed to the Proteftant religton before her marriage, and con- 
tinued a Proteftant to her death, 

By this conneétion with the old gentry of the Englifh Pale, 
Dr. Duigenan became, of courfe, acquainted with great numbers of 
them, and, upon the breaking out of the French revolytion, when 
all thofe oflicers of the Irifh brigade who were loyal, and a number 
of Irifh priefts, were obliged to fly from France, many of them 
found, in the unbounded hofpitality and zealous friendfhip of the 
Door, great alleviations of their unhappy circumftances---thus 
it has often happened that the champion of the Proteftant church 
has fat down to his table furrounded by Roman Catholics, Em}- 
grant officers, and Abbés—and thus it happens that his enemies 
have been able to create the calumny of his keeping “ conftantly 
a Catholic prieft in kis houfe as his wife’s confeffor and chaplain.” 

I have taken fo much pains to refute the calumnies of | this 
book---not that I fuyppofe them to originate in muiftake, but be- 
caufe I am convinced, from the perverfion of known truths, that 
they originate in malice, and that they come from perfons who 
know them to be falfe. 

In this country where loyalty is only not profcribed---where 
traitors become every day more infolent from protection---where 
rebels find impunity and loyalifts periecution---where, under a Pro- 
teftant eftablifhment, feveral Proteftant churches in the city of 
Dublin are {fuflered to tumble into ruin---while the public purfe is 
profulely poured out to rebuild or ornament mais houfes; in-fuch 
a country I could not expe& to find a channel through which to 
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tran{mit thefe obfervations to the public eye---the difaffe&ted prints 

cannot be reforted to, and thofe under the influence of Government 

dare not offend. [To she Anti-Jacobin I therefore offer thele few 

pages---in the hope that he will not deem it beneath the dignity 

of his cenforial office to bring forward truth and reprels Jacobinical 

fallehood. NORMANNDS. 
Dublin, Dec. 16, 1799. 





TO THE EDITOR, 
SIR, 

HE ci-devant Analytical Review has already been noticed as 
furnifhing us with {pecimens of ‘ correct ideas, and per/prcu- 
ous language,’’ extra€led from the monuments of folly, left by that 
poor unfortunate, Mary Godwin, fufhcient to convince us that 
her equal in the dombaft and ob/cure, is not often to be met with, 
except in that moft indecent vehicle of {edition and blafphemy, 
Mr. Cobbett, too, amufed no doubt with the panegyric, Dr, Prielt- 
ley was in the habit of beftowing with his ufual modefty upon his 

own fuperior fhill in the arrangement of ideas, has taken the libert 
to prove that the Do¢tor is, in reality, inadequate to the perfpicu- 
gus arrangement of one fingle fentence: yet notwithitanding thele 
gentle flagellations, and many other courteous hints which the 
gentlemen of the French {ichool have received relative to their 
crude notions, and egregious ignorance, particularly from a learned 
Prelate of the eftablifhment, Mr. Be/fham,* 1s brought forward, to 
the no finall amufement of our found Englifh divines, in that fuper- 
annuated vehicle of democracy, the New Annual Regifter for 1799, 
asa found fcripture critic, and as acquainted with the fubjecis of our 
holy religion. 1 believe we, Sir, very generally thought that Bel- 
Jhan had tufhciently expofed himfelf ; but the dernier refort of thefe 
ci-devant ulurpers of the critic’s chair appears to confift in being 
as ablurd as poflible. Perhaps, feeling their rt, ipiarTggon in all 
its force, they wifbed to provoke our indignation by their exceffive 
profligacy rather than our rifible mufcles when they obferve farther, 
* that his review of Mr. Wilberforce’s Treatife may be chara€terifed 
as containing the oppofition of argument to declamation, of clearne/s 
and prectfon in language and ideas to the enthufiaftic, and indeter- 
minate phraitology (another inflance that they are not only ignorant 
of religzon but of the Englifh language) of party religioniits ; and of 
candour (the ofd parade) to its contrary quality.” That the Socinian 
{choot has dealt as largely in impudence and exceflive vanity, as 
their brother quacks of all denominations, Belfham and Prieftiey 
have teftified, I acknowledge, in as convincing a manner as the 
writer in the New Annual Regifter: but not one of the three, if 
three they be, (for thele three gentlemen muft allow that & is no 
uncommon thing in the grand con{piracy for three writers oftenfibly 
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different to be one perfon, however they may deny the fimilar propo- 
fition upon another occafion) is formed either by nature or educa- 
tion even to become an able polemic. If their veterans had not 
been convinced of this, why have fo much pains been taken to 
inveigle fo many young men from our mathematical univerfity to 
inftruét them in the firit principles of philofophical inveftigation ? 
Shame on the old Aeads that took the advantage of the unfettled 
religious opinions of young men to lead them into error! I could 
yet retrace, though years obliterate many a guileful track, and 
aa out many fophittic artifices calculated to miflead the unwary; 
ut I flatter mylelf the grand icheme is fo completely fruftrated that 
their moft expert adepts will, from its failure, fee the neceflity of 
taking a few more leftures*from Andrew Fuller, not to teach them 
how to reafon for they are paft it; but to teach them never to 
attempt it more. In Mr. Wilberforce’s Treatife we meet with much 
found divinity, and a proportionable fhare of fair manly realoning; 
im Mr, Fuller’s writings much that is incontrovertible, yet his oppo- 
nents, it feems, “ protef againft his pretenfions to a complete tri- 
umph.” ‘Fhis reminds one again of Dr. Prieftley who, when he 
was completely overwhelmed with the mafs of learning and argu- 
ment, hurled at him ty Horfley; and his poor head fhockingly be- 
wildered, yet feeling his hand difintangled, and the cacoethes as 
ftrong as ever, to the no {mall aftonifhment of all men of learning, 
icribbled ftill, The Doétor is, fince his ludicrous Hudibraftic de- 
feat, gone into America to proteft, where he has been alike fuccefsful 
as in his native country ; and 1 think, Sir, you would be doing a 
kindnefs to the community at large, if you would inform Mr. Ken- 
tifh, and Dr. Toulmin, that one trial of fkill, from fuch realoners, 
is quite fuflicient; the literary world will not eafily be quped any 
more than the religious into attendance upon a fecond exhibition. 
My reafon, Sir, for treating the New Annual Regifter, in this in- 
ftince, with contempt, is becaufe the celebrity of the Socinian {chool, 
founded upon infidelity, fophiftry, and the little artifices of men 
who cannot reafon, is fo nearly extinét that I fhould deem it writ- 
ing a libel upon the common fenfe of Englifhmen to enter, after 
what is paft, into a laboured confutation of fuch feeble attempts 
as theirs to give a momentary vigour to the expiring flame. Sir, 
their religious principles, and their principles of government, are 
fhockingly confuted in charaéters of blood; and the man muft 
ether be infatuated, or blinded by Prejudice, or an ideot, who does 
not, upon a candid examination of Fuller’s Treatife, fee Socinian 
blafphemy® calculated to generate a worle hell in eternity than 
Socinian politics have already done in Europe.—Your’s, &c. 


C. W. A, 


N. B. It will afford a ufefal caution, at all times, to confider 
that if a man reafons frongly upon fal/e grounds he can only con- 
firm himielf and others in errors: but in the inftance before us the 
errors are eafily detected, and the caule is obvious, the reafoning is 
not {trong. 

Ohfer. 
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Ob/fervations on Sir Richard Hill's Apology for Brotherly Love. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
STR, 

T is not eafy toconceive why an * Apology for Brotherly Love 

aad for the Dostrines of the Church of England," fhould be ad- 
drefled to the Rev. Charles Daubeny, elpecially as an antwer to his 
excellent “ Guide to the Church,” a publication which every where 
breathes the pureft fentiments of chriftion charity, and manifefts a 
firm and contcientious attachment to the peculiar doétrines of the 
church of England.—yYet the refpeétable adthor of the work be- 
fore me, has thought proper to introduce it to public notice under 
thisablurd, and I cannot help faying, uncharitadl: title ; for fo it may 
furely be called when confidered as throwing an unjult refleétion 
on a pious and worthy charatter. That there is too much reafon 
for viewing it in this light, will fufhciently appear from the re- 
marks, which, with much reluétance, | feel mylelf obliged to 
make on this frange Apology. 

After a timilar kind of dedi¢ation to what the author believes 
to be the one church of the huving God, and a preface apologizing 
fora few gentle flrokes of trony as the telum imbelle fene ilu of anold 
man, anxious to declare the whole countel of God, before his 
earthly tabernacle be put off, he proceeds in Letter 1, to give his 
opinion * of the original conftitution of church government,” 
which, as he reprelents it, would teem to.be no conftitution at all, 
nothing fettled or eftablifhed in the way of order or government, 
fince to him it appears doubtful, * whether there were, or were 
not, originally, three orders of minifters in the church, and whether 
bithops, Adite. and pre{byters, were not all of the fame rank, 
and, indeed, the very tame perfons.””"— Y et the church of England, 
in the preface to her ordination-offices, declares—* it i: evi ident 
unto ail men, diligently reading holy fcripture, and ancient author. 
that from the Apoftles’ time, there have been thefe orders of tninifiers 
in Chrifl’s-church, bifhops, priefts, and deacons :’? which declaration, 
our author flies in the face of, at the very time that he “avows 
his fincere attachment to the church of England, in doétrine, in 
conftitution, and in dilcipline, believes her to be the moft pure 
apoftolical church upon earth, and therefore communicates with 
her, and with her only. *__How to reconcile this profeflion and 
belief with the doubts and difficulties which he fo liberally 
throws out a ee ing the apoltolic origin of epifcopal govern- 
ment, we muft leave to that fuperior ingenuity, whieh could 
bring forward the cale of the nonjurors, miy that of arch ibifhop 
Secker himie!f to prove that a fchifm prelently fubfiits in the 
Englifh church. And  befides the {chit.natical gaps,” adds Sir 
Richard, “* which bave been opened in the cpiicopal fence, it 
is to be feared, thet fome few of the fupreme heads of the church 
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have not efeaped contamination ; as, I believe, we have had three 
monarchs on the Britifh throne, who received baptifm from. the 
hands of diffenters in Scotland, Holland, and Germany. Now, 
therefore, it might certainly afford much matter for difcuffion, 
How far thefe {chifmatical heads had a right to iffue out their 
congé d'elire; and {econdly, how tar adean and chapter had a 
right to ele€t adiocelan upon fuch a recommendation.”—And 
none but the author, we fuppofe, will ever think of fach a dif. 
cuffion ! : | 
In Letter II. an attempt is made to fhew that Mr. Daubeny is 

at irreconcileable variance with the church of England, by con- 
trafting fome paflages from his Gaide, with others from the articles 
and homilies of the church—and though Mr, Daubeny had ex- 
pre(sly faid, ‘ Properly (peaking, the juftification of man, is the 
gracious act of God alone, through Jelus Chrilt ;’”’ yet, becaufe 
he immediately added,—* the other parts of the gofpel covenant, 
as faith, repentance, and good works, through the opera- 
tion of the (pirit, are the conditions upon which God engages 
to vouchlafe that jultification ;” Sir Richard breaks out—“ here 
we difler widely, indeed, becaufe the above doétrine reverfes the 
whole gofpel plan of redemption for man, as a guilty, unworthy, 
helplets finner, and makes none partakers of it, who do not bring 
with them faith, repentartce, and good works, through the ope- 
rion of the Holy Ghoit. Whatis this more or lels than to fay, 
—‘* bring with you your price of terms, qualifications, and con- 
ditions, (call them what you pleale) and then God will certainly 
give you juftification gratis ?’”’—And is this gift the lefs free, 
becaule certain conditions or qualifications, (call them what you 
pleale) are required, as neceifary to fit us for being benefitted by 
uw? If itis by, or through, faitA, that we are juftified and faved, 
is there not hese a condition mterpoled, and qualification required, 
without which we cannot hope for falvation ? But our auther now 
palles, in his Third Letter, to the feventeenth article of religion, 
intitled, of Predeflization and Lleétion, which he takes care to ex- 
slain in his own way, as implying abfolute unconditiona/ falvation 
tounded on the divine purpole, before the world began, and then 
adds—** how large with deipondency is the oppofite view of things, 
to a foul fo far enlightened as to fee, feel, and lament its own 
finfulneis, weaknels, and ignorance, What a contraft between the 
certainty of falvation, freely beftowed on the guilty, wretched, 
and helpleis, through a covenant ‘ordered in all things and ture,’ 
and a random pofidility of falvation, to be fecured by our terms, 
conditions, and endeavours, and fulpended till after the perform- 
ance of them! Anotion, this, for I ean hardly call it a _fentement, 
which tends to make the {tupendous icheme of redemption de- 
pendent on the fickle will of the creature, as to who fhall be par- 
takers of it, and indeed whether any one individual of the human 
race {hall ever be the better for it, and which, if truc, might de- 
feat all the defigns and purpolts of him who ordereth all things 
after 
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after the counfel of his own will, A notion, which totally con- 
tradi&s the whole plan of the gofpel, and overturns every idea 
of grace, by making the favour of God to wait on the attions of 
men, that it may be difpenfed towards them, according as they 
{hall behave themfelves towards him, A notion, by whicha man 
may be one day an heir of God, and a joint heir with Chrift, and the 
next day a child of wrath, and an heir of hell.”’—And iuch may 
certainly be the cafe, otherwife thefe heirs of God, and joint-heus 
with Chrift, would not be fo often and earneltly exhorted by the 
infpired writers, mot to receive the grace of God in vain, or 
** fall from their own ftedfaftnefs;” but to ** work out their own 
falvation, with fear and trembling,’ and “ give diligence to make 
their calling and ele€tion fure.” All which undoubtedly implies 
a poflibility of falling from grace and goodne(s, and that, without 
fuch diligence as is here recommended, their calling and elettion 
would not be fure. Sir Richard concludes this long letter with 
another contralt between the fuppofed dotirincs of the church of 
England, and thofe maintained by Mr. Daubeny, and then adds— 
‘* juch being the language of the Guade fo the Church, and luch 
being the language of the church herlelt, lam lothe to fay, which of 
thefe two difputants may be in the right; therefore {hall leave it 
to the reader to decide the controveriy between them: It is cer- 
tain, however, that one of them muft be a maintainer of falfe 
doftrine. If the articles be erroneous, they ought not to be re- 
tained in the church; if Mr. Daubeny be the délinguent, is he 
not an impugner of the eftablifhed religion as fet forth in the 
Book of Common Prayer ?’”? That fame book, which in direét 
contradiGtion to the calviniflic notion of eleétion, as holding 
out falvation only to fome chofen individuals, teaches every young 
member of the church, to fay that ** God the fon hath redeemed 
me and all mankind.”’ 

In Letter IV. Mr. Daubeny is acculed of unfair conduét, in 
bringing a falfe quotation from Sir Richard Hill’s writings, and 
which quotation is faid to be taken from the “ wretched Life of 
the wretched Lackington,” of whom the baronet obferves, ia 
language not very becoming a gentleman, that * he often railes 
his head out of the dunghill of filth, fallehood, and ridicule of 
facred truths, (at Jeaft bordering upon blafphemy,) in order to 
join you in lamenting the injury done, and the pernicious con- 
fequences accruing te the caule of morghkty and good works, by 
preaching the dottrines of ele€tion and juftification by faith only,’’ 
—On this paffage, I fhall only remark what is very obvious, 
that when a rigid calvinift feels fore, no terms of reproach are 
deemed tod fevere againft thole who attack his favourite no- 
tions. 

Letter V. has, for its fabje&, the “ do&rines and pra@tice of the 
modern‘clergy.”—As to their dofrines—“ it is a fundamental de- 
feft,”” fays Suir Richard, © among the greater part of the clergy, 
(and it muft not be difguifed or only cautioufly hinted at,) thar 
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they do not lay open, and dwell upon the total and univerfal de- 
pravity of human nature, by declaring the unfortunate depths of 
fin and wretchednels, which are in the heart of every child of 
Adam, without exception, They feel not the difeafe themfelves, 
therefore cannot probe the confcience of others. They do not 
admit the feripture account of the fall, and its confequences, or 
at moft they admit them only partially; and therefore, ty way of 
remedy for what they do acknowledge of man’s apoftacy, they 
{kin over the wound flightly and a Salegegse cryifig peace, 
peace, where there is no peace; accotding to the complaints of 
God's prophets of old, againft the falfe teachers, and hireling 
fhepherds of their day.—Let any one read the ninth article of our 
church, but efpecially our homilies, and then confider how wide 
a difference we there find between the ftate of man by nature, as 
fet forth by our good old ‘reformers, and by too many of our 
modern divines.”—With refpeét to their practice, hear Sir Richard, 
« And now, Sir, however difsgteeabile the tafk, however painful 
the affertion, [ muft dare to affirm, that the lives of the generality 
of the clergy are not fuch as they ought to be, nor fuch as are 
likely to {trike and influence the jaity to believe, they have their 
falvation ferioufly at heart. Far be it from me to fay, that as 2 
body, the clergy are grofsly immoral or profligate; but I am fearful, 
that the greater part of them want that purity, that zeal, that 
heavenly mindednefs, that deadnefs to the world, that favour of 
divine and fpiritual things, which ought to be vifible in all the 
deportment of thofe who watch over immorial fouls, and who 
muft very foon give an account of their ftewardfhip before the 
Judge of quick and dead.—Were all our clergy really followers 
of him who went about doing good; and were they, indeed, 
firiving to walk as Chrift allo walked, we ‘fhould’ not find them 
at places of public diverfions, at horfe-races, balls, affemblies, 
&c, &c. neither would they fuffer their fariilies, carriages, and 
fervants, tobe feen at thefe haunts of diffipation ; and when vifit- 
ing from houfe to heufe in an amicable, holpitable, way, which is 
by no means incontiltent with a minifter’s duty, or character, 
inttead of accepting a {eat at the card-table, they would endeavour, 
as ocealion might offer, to give a feriods turn to the converfation, , 
and fo to make themfelves uf€ful, even when difcharging the 
common offices of friendffip and politenefs, never unmindful of 
the apoftles injunétion, ‘wliatlacver ye. do, do all to the glory of 
God,"—To do fo is certainly the indilfputable duty both of clergy 
and laity, and all have need to be frequently put in mind of it. . 
Yet to be particularly fevere on the faults. or defeéts of the con- | 
fiituted guardians of religion, does not feem to be very prudent or , 
{eafonable, at a time when all authority, civil and facred, is fo 
rudely attacked by that levelling {pirit, which is equally hoftile to 
every regular inftrution, human or divine. 

In Letter VI. we have * reafons of the decay of evangelical 
truth and real picty’in the eftablifhment, and the true nature of 
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febiim ;’’ and the firftof thefe reafons, which our author ferioully 
laments is; a refolution entered into by feveral of the epifcopal 
bench, ‘not to ordain any to be minifters, who have not taken their 
degrees at one of our univerhties!" «a relolution, which, he is 
fully perfuaded, “ has been the means of driving many zealous, 
exemplary men, who would have been happy to have devoted 


their labours to the eftablifhed church, into diffenting meeting- 
houfes, and to become what vow deem /chi/matics, whether they 
would or not, unlefs they had buried their talevts in the earth, or tied 
them up ina napkin.’? That fome who have confiderable-talents, 
at lealt in Sit Rithard’s opinion, have not done fo; is evident from 
the account he gives of feveral eminent fchifmatical preachers in 
Bath, fome of whom, it feems, make ule of the church of England 
fervice, and for that reafon, are f{uppofed to embrace her doftrine, 
and adhere to h2r communion, although they act as minilters with- 
Out any authority from her governors, or fuch valid ordination as 
her canons and dilcipline require, Is it not ftrange to hear even 
Sir Richard Hill obierve offuch perfons, that ‘they are in their fitue 
ation an excellent cement to the church, and only leave her wall , 
from their love to her doctrines; determined, however, to remain 
within her bofom, and perfectly fatisfied with her conftitution.” 
But it is time to haften to Letter VIL. which, by way of Appen- 
dix, contains, ‘* Occafional Remarks and Authorities ;’’ of the Later, 
indeed, a fufficient quantity, and to add to the reft, a whole fermon 
taken from the Works of Bifhop Babington, But how far thefe 
are fuited to the purpofe, or ought to {way the public opinion in 
favour of the author’s fentiments, our readers mutt be left to judge 
for themlelves, I fhall only beg leave to prefent them with ano- 
ther extract from this dpology, which will ferve to fhew the nature 
of that attachment to the church of England, which ‘it  profeffes, 
and what may be expetied for the fupport of that church, from 
fuch friends as Sir Richard Hill. In his Appendix, after giving 
his opinion of Bifhop Hoadly, Bifhop Warburton, and Afchs 
deacon Paley, he thus addreffes Mr. Daubeny—* It muft, indeed, 
be granted, that the do“trine of univer{al candour, and liberality of 
fénttmnent, has, of late years, been carried to firch an excefs of wilde 
ne{s, as ought to alarm us for the fate of all religious fentiments 
whatever. As an undue averfion to fyltem has gradually led 
fome- people to Socinianiim, the affe‘tation of good homour, in the 
formation of their creed, has led others to the groifeft infidelity. 
Thus it is, that all extremes, as has been frequently oblerved, ¢u- 
ender each other. And, I am appreheniive, that the rigid princi- 
ples of ecclefiaftical excifion, if you will permit me the phraie, which 
prefents itfelf to us in almoft every psge of your Guide to the 
Church, inftead of inviting her adveriarics into her communion, 
may drive them farther from its There are more inflances tham one, 
in which it has been found neceffary to foop, in order to conguer, to 
fofien, in order to win, and fuch 1s molt unqueftionably the 
genius of that Chrittiani:y which we bo bh profefs.?'+—3o0 the church 
of England, ‘‘ the moft pure apoftolical church wpon earth,”’ 
mult fvop to error, that fhe may conguer in the caufe of sruth, mut 
NO. XixX. VOL. V. Y Lifton 
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Soften the hearts of her adverfaries, by foothing and {peaking well of 
ee oppofielon, thereby flattering them in their folly, and x crying 
peace, pedte, where there is no peace [ !”’ | 


ois A FRIEND TO EPISCOPACY,. 





TO THE EDITOR. 





at — Hue propius me, 
: Dem doceo infanire omnes vos ordine adite. Hor. L. 2. Sat. 3. 
SIR, 


ERMIT me to offer you, for the bewefit and amu/ement of your 
‘-Jacobin readers, an advertifement addrefled to consTITUTION 
FANCIERS, inferted in the ‘ Jacobin Courant and Regicidal Re. 
corder,”” by fome celebrated consTITUTION MANUFACTURERS}; 
which will, no doubt, afford confiderable gratification as well as accom- 
modation to fach gentlemen, as are unfettled with regard to what ff 
cies of. government they are defirous of ¢fab/iSing: the abundant vae 
nity w they may elect, and the numerous advantages refulting 
in expeAancy, ‘enfure the moft wavering difpofition that /ome one, in 
the vaft colleftion, will be found adapted to each individual mind.—- 
“his, is moft glorious news! for—Jacobins, anarchifts, regicide re- 
publicans, fratricide ariftocrats, fanatics, madmen, ideots, Britith 
crops,* United Irifhmen, Wakefieldean fectaries, Tookean brawlers, 
Godwinean philofophers, monarchifts—hold !—I’m proceeding at 
random———monarehiits are prefervers and fupporters of religion, of 
order, of juftice.—Pardon me, gentlemen Jacobins, for fo egregious a 
iftake ; I affure you I ftumbled upon it very unwittingly, my 
treacherous. memory hath indeed enfnared my judgment. I forgot 
the patie, of your faith ; that to propagate and cherifh religion 
creates a bar to all future happinefs and reward—to preferve order is 
the bane of all focial comfort—and to promote juttice, incompa- 
tible with the immutable tenets of the anarchic creed. I may venture 
to add, Mr. Editor, that no man wiil have the hardihood to deny the 
incaleulably important advantages mankind will derive from the la- 
bours of thefe pure, wife, and beneficent, PHILANTHROPISTS. [| 
have the honour to be Sir, your humble fervant, 


UCALAGON. 





* Cropped Heeds will be recorded by the hiftorians ot the prefent 

iod, as — of Democracy and Jacobinifm,...« Party rage 
(will they fay) was carried on to fo frantic an height by the Antie 
Menatchifts, or rather, or both, Anti-Conftitutionalnits, as to drive 
them ‘to the commiflion of felf-violence, to a degree of barbarous 
disfigurement ; thus have they defaced their nature, merely to thew 
theif seers, conbcious of their inability to 67%.” 


ADVER]& 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
To all Lovers of Modern Philofophy; dud Gallican Principles!!! 
UPON SALE, 


CONSTITUTIONS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION READY-MADE, AND 
ADAPTED TO EVERY CLIMATE AND DISPOSITION, 


PuitantuHroPy, the foundation of all moral a€tion;—the confe- 
quent incentive to virtuous and glorious deeds;—and productive of 
thofe beneficial efferts; the pure and urifullied mind, alone, can con. 
template with pleafure and delight. 

After the méntal labour of many years, and deep refearcheé into 
the various mines of political learning, we have, at length, accom, 
plifthed the arduous and tedious tafk, which the love of mankind and 
anxious regatd of poiterity, induced us to undertake.—Viewing, as 
we do, with moft lively concern, the palpable defetts in the different 
governments of the uniiverfe ; we hereby beg to offer remedies hitherto 
exercifed with infallible fuccefs ; and ftimulated by fach, thé purett 
motives, we doubt not but adherents to our noble caefe will, with 
unabated vigour, continue to purfue the diflemination, and propaga- 
tion of principles, fo amply calculated to excite the loveof UNIVERSAL 
LIBERTY—PRINCIPLES, upon which the GREAT NATION, fo fe- 
curely, firmly, and permanently, have eftablifhed the neruBtic. 
With that energetic {pirit, becoming the sons of LipERTY and equa- 
lity—the friends sbd-fagbortess of NATURAL FREEDOM and RE. 
PUBLICANISM—worthy the zealous and indefatigable Members of 
the 1n,umMinatTis O! Brethten of; Virtue! detus direct your at: 
tentiorfito the path that leads to the labyrinch of happinefs———be 
animated with the spiRkit Of LisexTy, «nd with courage buffet the 
boifterous waves of ANTI-socIAaL POWER, that overwhelm all exittin 

overnments—compel the degenerate world to embrate the falutary 
fyftem by us expounded and promulgated. Every country, every 





| fosiety, every individualjand every temper, we have diligently en- 


deavoured to fuit: we flatter ourfelves with the fuccels already ex- 
perienced, (which is in no mean,degree indicative Of our merit) it hath 
furpaffed our moft fanguine expectations. 

Among the reft, the following claim the juft approbation of the 
difectning @NIVERSAL PUBLIC, Viz. : 

Constitutions, fimple, complex; florid—fome with dire€tions, 
fome without a direction—fone with a council of ancients—fome 
with a council of moderns—fome with a council of elders—fome 
with a council of youngfters--fome without councils—fome with 
an afflembly of red-cloaks—fome witha convocation of fans-culottes ; 
and fome with culottes only---fome with fix fou, qualifications... 
fome unqualified---fome with a council of five hundred---fome with 
a council of the whole nation---fome with executive dittators--- 
fome with confecutive prefidents, &c. &c. &c. 


(Sigued) SIEYES & Co. 
QO 2z 
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1e8 MISCELLANIES. 


We have annexed thofe countries that have already become our? 


patrons and purchafers, and will, we truft, from their laudable example, 
ftimulate others to tread the fame path ; by fome however it hath been 
infinuated their bargains have proved dear; but to obviate all fimilar 
complaints, we have determined, for the future, to fell our constT1- 
TUTIONS at reduced prices ; and moreover, farther to evince our zeal 
for promoting, and encouraging, nations difpofed to embrace the 
principles by us laid down, ‘we will with cheerfulnefs adminifter our 
aid and affiftance for the advaacement and attainment of fo inefti- 
mable an ‘object ; and fhould they be labouring under any pecuniary, 
moral, or phyfical, incapacity ; with unceafing exertion will we en- 
deavour to remove the barrier to our fraternal juri@tion. 

The principal countries that have fubfcribed. to, and patronifed, 
the-modern improved fyftem of polity are, 


The Netherlands. Venice. Naples. 

*. Holland, ‘The Popedom, Savoy, Pruffias ‘) about to 

~ Spain, Switzerland, Genga, Ireland, Chafe. 
_ Corfica, Tufcany, ponust 


« Farther particulars may be had by applying at the academy of the 
arts and {ciences, in the apartments of the fecond clafs,. and of Thomas 
Paine and Co. Paris; alfo by fpecial appointment of their agents--- 
Citizens. Philips, Godwin, and Co. London; Citizen John Horne 
"looke, Wimbledon ; Citizen and Paftor Gilbert Wakefiekd, Dor- 
chefter goal ;. Citizen and orator John Thelwall and Co. Wales ; 
alfe Citizens Geattan, Poafonby, Curran, and. Co. Citizen and 
Paftor Denis Taaffe, Dublin ; Citizen and Paftor Prieftley, Philadel- 
phia~-where a great aflortmene are kept framed and glazed, bo:lt 
plain, and fuperb, alfo elegantly bound, curioufly decorated, blood- 
edged, and emblematically backed, and lettered, with illuminated 
leaves, &e. ' 

N.. Bs A. few copies are worked off upon: fine cream coloured, 
wite wove, hot prefled and glazed republican’ paper, and are to be 
had only at the private dwellings of Citizens Howard, of Norfolk, 
Roffel, of Bedford, Stanhope, of Stanhope; and Sackville (of the Ifle 
of Thanet) atthe Tower of London. 

Ma) tT, 1799- 





TO THE EDITOR, 
STR, 


OUR Cortefpondent A. (in your laft Review, p. 352) appears 
Y greatly difpleafed with an atferiion of Montefquieu’s, which he 
terms ‘“peremptory and unfounded,’’ where that author pronounces 
honout to be the principle of Monarchy,. and airtwe that of the 
Republic. “ If this (continues your Correfpondent) were. indeed 
true, the beft of men (fince honour can at this day hardly be reckoned 
amony the virtues) from the di¢tates of confcience would be necef- 
farily prejudiced in favour of democricy.” 


Cn 
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On this fubje& I take leave to fubmit to the cdnfideration of A. 
a paffage in a recent work of no com:.on merit—I mean the * cause 
or TRUTH ;” the author of which (tems not to poffefs a heart wil. 
ling to miflead, ner an underitanding eafily to ‘be impofed upon. 
‘© Honour,” fays Mr. Thomas, in his 64th Letter, and with reference 
to the fame pafflage in the § Spirit of Laws’ ** has been cenfored 
as a principle of ation ; but this cenfure proceeds upon a miftake. 
The principle of honour is as natural to man, as the principles 
of religion, morality, and public fpirit. Honour is but a fort of 
exalted, or noble morality : religion teaches us to confider certain 
actions as finful ; morality, as unfuitable to our nature ; and honour, 
as bafe. Honour is the love of what is great and fplendid in 
actions; and the averfion to what is little and mean. Rightly un- 
derftood, it leads men to the practice of what is commanded by re- 
ligion, and prefcribed by morality, with the precepts and maxims of 
which it coincides.”* 

‘The Rey. author then proceeds to remark, that the point of honoyr 
has, however, been miitaken, and inftances the cafe of duelling.— 
Was Monte/quieu, it might be afked, prepared to qualify his affertion, 
at the time he made it, on the ground which Mr. T.. has taken for 
its fupport ; or is it to be numbered among the “ pedantic di¢tates’’ 
of an enlightened, though, we will admit, * fhallower intellect’? 
than that of Mr, Locke ? to whofe want, however, of patient and 
more profound invzftigation on ene fubjed, at leait, the greater part 
of Europe is, it is to be apprehended, at this day greatly indebted for 
much of its political error, and confequent unfpeakable mortification 


and fufferings ? 
WEST RIDING, 





YO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

SHOULD have anfwered..G’s Letter in your Number for No- 
vember fconer, had not an abfence from home rendered this delay 
unavoidable. It feems to me'that:G. has arrived at the fia bene 
among the diffenters. In my letter I named particular places ; but 
againit thefe fa¢ts G. amns himfelf with a double defence : rt. either 
that theclergy of thefe places do not inculcate the leading doctrines 
of Chijftianity ; or 2dly, that there have been meetings long efta- 
blithed in thofe villages, Now the latter defence wili not hold good 
becaufe it is moft notorious that five years ago there were no con- 
venticles in any of theie places. And the divit is equally falfe. — But 
who is to be judge ? Such young ftriplings as are,jatt leofe from the 
grocer’s fhop, the plough, ana other like occupations. For, Mr. 
Ejitor, althoughnow and then forme old teacher comes to lend an 
helping hand, the generality of-preachers in this neighbourhood are 
wery young men, whoie whole time is engaged infome trade. One, 
for example, aflifts a grocer 5. another deals in irommongery and 
O 3 flax ; 
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wie flax ; athird is a farmer: but, fays G. they are not orthodox diffen, 
al ters. God only knows what they are, and I fancy it would be 
a . cafieft for themfelves to fay only what they are not. But this J 
a know, that they intrude themfelves under the idea of preaching the 
| golpel. I would ak G. who are thofe who have kindly taken upon 

themfelves the office of judging the orthodoxy of the eftablithed 
clergy? That learned men fhould be unintelligible to their hearers, 





" is a cafe far lefs common than that hearers fhould be led into the 
ial work miftakes by ignorant pretenders to piety, thefe newly-fet up 
4 correétors of the clergy of the church of England. With refpect 
ra to Mr. Fyller’s book, fuch was the impreffion I received from it, 
and the cafe is clearly proved in Dr. Horfely’s ‘Tracts, pe. 387. 
Salifbury edition, Iam glad G, knew the expurgata edition by the 
| defcription. And what 1s the criterion whereby we may judge of 
rig the. increafe and decreafe of orthodoxy among the diffenters ? 
r - Are not al] the leaders, Lindfey, Belfham, Rees, Kippis, Jérvis, 
toi were not Towers and Price, all rejeéters of G’s orthodoxy ? Do the 
clergy of the church of England command any thing not contained 
in their Articles, Liturgy, and Homilies? or can they do it? 
How abfurd, then, is G’s diftortion of Whitby’s Criticifm. Why, 
in fthort, do thefe men, and G. among the reft, fo rejoice at the 
Severe humiliation (his own words) of every refpectable and orthodox 
‘clergyman, fuch as the Rev. Mr. Wollafton ? This queftion Mr. 
Rivers * and Mr. Martin may perhaps enable us to anfwer.  ~ 

| CLERICUS N. 
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* Who lately left the diffenters for their difloyalty. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
—OYF Ges are but rrjfes, and trifles are light, 
For John H——,»’s trefpafs your Epithet’s right 2 
But, if my weights be juft, (and I would not deceive ye) 
“ His falfeboods were grofs ;** and of confeqyence heavy / 


THE above Sguib was fuggefted by a trifling mi/reprefentation, 
{an involuntary one, I am fure) in your laft Number, Ic is there 
ftated, “* That the Cruft for a Conveyancer’’ was oceafioned by 
fome ‘‘trifing mifreprefentations’’ at the veltry room of St. 
George’s Queen-Square. The author, I can affirm, has too much 
of the milk ‘of human kindnefs in his difpofition, to dip his pen in 
gall, for any trifimg offence. The fact is, the aggreilion was ferious 
jn itfelf, and might have been more fo in its confequences !”? A falfe 

aCCUe 
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accufation, “as falfely fupported by the unwarranted introduGtion of 
the Lord Chancellor’s. authority, was publicly brought; forwards 
which did affect the peace of mind, and might efientially , have) in~ 
jured the.credit, and even the fortunes of the accufed, 1 have been 
at a lofs to conceive, ** what motives, but thofe of wanton malig. 
nity, could have induced Conveyancer H to this unprovoked 
attack upon a gentleman, whofe private character is as mugh difting 
ifhed by a mild, amiable, and irreproachable conduct, as his pub, 
ares are by genuiue wit, reg and elegance,”’ 
am, Sir, ! 
Your obedient, humble fervant, , 
PY'THIAS., . 





‘ 


Cambridge, Auguft 4, 1799. ita é 
N. B. We perfe&tly agree with Pyrhias, both as to the extent of 
the Conveyancer’s guilt, and the excellence of tthe Poet’s character ; 
and are only furprifed that he fhould not have perceived the) epithet 
trifiing was ufed ironically. . 


Paropy on the celebrated Epigram of Wii. Liam SHAKSPRARE, on @ 
notorious Usur ER, at Stratford upon Avons—N. RB. The faid old 
Ufurer wasa Few and no Chriftian *, 


SHAKESPEARE, 


Tex in the hundred lies here engrav’d, 

* Tis a hundred to ten his foul is mot fav’d-w 

It any man aks, who liesin thistomb, 

* O, ho!” fays the Devil, ** ’tis my Joun-a-Combaz. 


Paropy. 


*Tis a hundred to ten that a Patriot gets in 

‘To fucceed to the Chair of Alderman Glyn— 

If any mav afks, who comes in his room? 

«© O, ho!’”’ fays Mr. Martindale, ‘*’tis my ~ a 





* Moreover, thou fhalt provide out of all the people ab/e men 
fuch as fear God, men of truth, HATING CovETOUSNESS, and place 
fauch over them to be rulers,”°—Exodus xviii. 21.-——No bad text, I 
ween, for a Lord Mayor’s Chaplain. 


HISTO R.Y. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


TN our laft retrofpect of the Political State of the Continent, we 
omitted to take any notice of the three fecondary naval powers, 
Holland, Sweden, and Denmark, OF the firlt, funk as the is into a new 
O'4 | provings 
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provinee ¢f the French Republic, little js to be faid. Her navy de- 
ftroved, her commerce annihilated, without fpirit (if not’ without 
wally, to effet her emancipation from a’ yoke to which, in'contra- 
diétion to the enlightened’ author of “ The Curfory View of the Po- 
litical State of the Continent *,* we thal! ‘affix the epithet /peliareur, 
finee it has been the means of de/poiling her of all the produce of her 
trade, cf all the fruits of her’ induftry, ‘of all the favings of her 
e@cGnomy, the muft bow fubmiffive to ‘the’ nod of her'tyrant, and 
ceafe to be confidered as an independent or a feparate ftate. Denmark, 
ae to fleep by the foothing profeffions of the French Minifter, 
uffers the Propagation of ferORoARnsry principles to fap the foun. 
dations of the throne, rather than liften to the warning voice of 
Ruflia, and feek for political falvation, where only it is to be found, 
in’a determined refiftance of the encroachments of Repeblican France. 
Sweden is well difpofed, and, far from being duped by the dif- 
honeit policy. of Prxufia, as the writer dadeeinbriced afirms, looks 
to Roflia as her friend, and is willing to throw: her influence ip'o the 
feale of the coalition ;---indeed her recent difcovery of the atrempt to 
Aiffufe the principles of Jacobinifm among the ftudents ‘of ker wuni- 
verfities, would fuflice to convince her, if fhe had not been con- 
vinced before, that the ynvarying object of France is to fubvert the 
exifting inftitutions of all other countries. 

It is with pleafure we find our opinion confirmed of the determi- 
nation of the Emperor of ‘Ruffa, (who feems likely to prove; what ren 
months ago we ftated his ability to prove, the saviour or Europr) 
to purfue the war wath enereafed vigour. Means haye already ben 
adoptedto-enable: Syworof to take the field, at a very early period, 
with a more formidable force than he has yet had fubject to his 
command, and, which is {till better, with powers not likely to be 
counteracted by any, fecretinftru€tionsfrom the Aulic Council ; tince we 
have reafon to kelieve,ithat a plan of operations has been fettled between 
the Allies, more conformable to: thofe wife. maxims of policy, which 
Paur_has fo nobly proclaimed, as the. bafis of his public conduct. 


From fuch a fyftematic confeccracy, and from fuch a plan of mili- 


tary © rations, alone, can refult the dcftruCtion of thofe abominable 


_ ptinciples,’ which are incompatible with the fafety of Kurope, and the 
reftoration of that order of things, which. is effgntio] to the, prefer- 
Vation of general tranquillity. eM cat <i | 

Moft happily for Europe, Ruffia and Auftria are not now to be 
the .hypocritical and .interefted profeflions- of the new 
Monarch of France, who, as we forgroe es opencd his battery of 
intrigue, and endtaytirell to amufe the Wretched flaves that are 
fubject to his nod, by making vague overtures for a peace, which, 


=—- 





* See a compl: te analyfis of this, extraordinary publication, and a 
full detefion of its falfe principles, its dangerous perverfions, and 
wilful mifreprefentations, in our Appendix to Vol. iv. publithed the 


fictt of February 1800. 
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gnaccompanied by any {pecific propofitions, by any renunciation of 
aggreflive principles, and circamitanced as he is, he muft know could 
not be accepted. The laconic note*which this infolent upiterc ad- 
dreffed to the Britith Sovereign, isfuflicient, of iifelf, to prove, af 
other proofs were wanting, that, far from having abjured the princi. 
ples of Jacobinifm, he has adopted the very bafis of them ail, in che mad 
doétrine of Eguality. and the’ Sovereignty of the People. And the 
obftinate. perfeverance of his worthy Minilter, the apoitate Bithop of 
Autun, in the atrocious falihoods ot the early Jacobins, that Eng- 
land was the aggrefior in the war, falihoods proclaimed to be fuch by 
the leaders of every fucceflive faction which has tyrannized over the 
people of France for the lait eight years, carries couviction to the 
mind, of the determined refolution.of the prefent Government to 
adhere to all thofe maxims and to all thofe. principles, the promul- 
gation and practical application of which firft compelled the Allies to 
take up arms in their own defence. 

The Great, Conjul has not forgotten the Machiavelian policy of 
the Regicide Republic—Divide ct Lmpera.—Hence his overtures, 
fuch as they are, were not addrefled to the Belligerent Powers, in 
the aggregate, but to each individually ; clearly demonitrating his 
object to be to fow diflentions and miftruft between the Allies, But 
the attempt was too barefaced to impofe on the weakeit underftanding. 
—What, too, were the nature of thefe fingular overtures ; thefe 
phenomena in the diplomatic world ?—~-Why forfooth, they con- 
fitted in the two fimple queftions, ‘ whether the war which had, 
for eight years, ravaged the four quarters of the globe was to be 
eternal ! and whether there was no»means of coming to a good un- 
derftanding 2’? His Majeity would have been pertectly juftified in 
giving a more laconic anfwer to this laconic note, in thefe words, 
¢¢.to the firft queftion, No’’~—‘* to, the, fecond, Yes.’’—~There was 
no other patt of the note that required notice. . It is farther worthy 
of remark, that at the time it was written, Buonapirte did not know 
‘whether the people of France would. accep: the Conttitution 
which he offered them ; nothing could shew ‘his urter contempt of 
them more than this.condust. He was, no doubr, fully determined, 
that, whether they accepted it or not, they fhould be governed by it; 
er, at leaft, by that which gave birth to it, the dayonet.— Another 
mark of adherevice to.revolutionary principles, exhibited in this note, 
is the ftadied: contempt of thofe forms which civilized Europe has, 
for centuries patt, deemed it neceflary to obferve and refpect, but 
which this enlightened Corfican seprefents ‘* as neceflary, perhaps, 
to conceal the dependence ef weak Srates, but as only betraying in 
powerful States .a mutual defire to deceive each other !’’-Had he 
emertained a with to infpire confidence, had he been anxious to give 
a proof of his fincerity, he might, without thofe forms which he 
treats with fuch fovereign contempt, have declared his readinefs to 
revvounce. all views of conquelt and aggrandifemeat, to forego all 
defign of revolutionizing, Europe, to repeal thofe fr// unrepealed 
decrees which were the ammediate caufe of the war with England, 
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and ultimately to conclude a peace with the 4éfes, on the footing of 
‘the ftatus quo. Though, even then, it would have been neceflary 
to inqeire what better tecurity he could give for his obfervance of a 
treaty founded on this bafis, than his predeceffors in power could 
give, who, according to the confeflions of his own Mixifters, broke 
all the treaties which they made. | 

I¢ will fcarcely be contended, that there is any thing in the per. 
fonal ¢haracter of the individual Buonaparte, which could tend to in. 
{pire the neceflary confidence !——-In fhort, when we reflect what this 
man is, that thus prefumes te addrefs our Sovereign on a footing of 
equality, we feel that honeft indignation which naturally arifes on 
contemplating the effrontery of vice oppofed to the dignity of virtue, 
"There is fcarcely one crime in the black catalogue of human depra- 
vity, which this man has not committed in the courfe of his revolu- 
tionary career. Whether we confider him, on his entrance into publie 
life, accepting the caft-off mittrefs of his protector as the condition of 
his promotion ; or, at the head of a victorious army, dealing death 
and defolation around, watering the tree of liberty with the blood of 
enancipatedflaves ; not content with the devaftation of war, and the 
flaughter of battle, reducing defencelefs villages to afhes, and mafla- 
ereing their innocent and unprotected inhabitants, carrying plunder 
and rapine in his train, gratifying his avarice by unheard-of extor- 
tions, and fatiating his cruelty by unexampled oppreflions, aggravat~ 
ing the horrors of war by THE SALZ OF HIS PRISONERS ; combining 
the malignity of a fiend with the defpotifm of a tyrant, in conftant- 
ly adding intult to injury ; offering freedom but impofing flavery ; 
promifing huppinefs, but diffufing mifery ; profefling a refpect for the 
Catholic religion, but perfecuting its Minifters and depofing its 
chief ;—profaning the alters of Goi, and trampling on the indepen 
dence of man ;~viewed at either of thofe periods, his conduct can 
excite no other fentiments than deteftation and difguft. But if we 
follow him ftill farther, to the unoffending fhores of Egypt, and 
contemplate him while coolly commanding the wanton affaflination of 
the wretched inhabitants of Alexandria, men, women, and children, 
for four fucceflive hours ; and then, crowning all his enormities, by 
am open renunciation of the bleffed Saviour of the world, horror fub. 
dues every other feeling, and we leave the impious montter to the jut 
vengeance of an offended God.—Let Mr, Saladin* furvey this pic- 


ture, which is drawn with the pencil of truth, and then, if he dare, 


again prefix the epithet great to the name of Buonaparte. 

We were lefs aftonithed at the panegytic of fuch a charaéter, in 
a pamphlet, not more completely French in language than in princz- 
pie, than at being told by a writer in an Eng/if journal+ that Buona- 
parte is ** a man who has borne the leaft difhonourable part which a 
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* The author of the ‘‘Curfory View,’’ the panegyrift of the 
French Conful, + True Briton, Jan. 20. 
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izam of the French revolution could have done, that of a foldier.’’ 
Now it appears to us, ‘* clear as thejfun at noon-day,’’ that if there be 
any portion of the revolutionifts more criminal than others, that por- 
tion is the /oldiery ; to them, principally, the deftruction of the Mo- 
narchy, and the murder of the Monarch, to whom they, in a {pecial 
manner, owed allegiance, were imputable; and they have not only 
been guilty of the moft complicated perjury themfelves, but have 
compelled, by the terror of their bayonets, their fellow-countrymen 
to become partakers in their guilt. In fhort, their conduct, both at 
home and abroad, has invariably exhibited the moft determined vio. 
Jation of every principle of juftice; honour, and humanity | 
The letters which have been lately intercepted from Egypt, and 
with the early communication of which we have been favoured *, 
exhibits the blafphemy of the French Conful in a {till more confpicu- 
ous point of view ; fince it fhews him extending the renunciation of 
Chriftianity from himfelf to his nation-—to that nation which may 
now with propriety be termed 42s, fince it has tamely acquiefced in 
his ufurpation of its fovereignty. Ina letter to the Grand Vizier, 
he fays—** France beliewes, what [lamifm ordains, that there is but 
one God’'—and again, when urging the fuperior claims of republican 
France to the friendfhip of the Porte over thofe of the French Mo- 
narchy, he obferves—** while France was a CuristT1an power, the 
fublime Porte was her friend, but the moment that France, in her re- 
ligion, drew aear to the Muffulman belief, the Porte declared war 
againit her.’’—This is not the place to enter at large upon the de- 
teitable fcene of hypocrify and profligacy which thefe letters open to 
our view ;—on the irrefragable proofs which they contain of the odi- 
ous duplicity of the Great Con/ul of the — who advifes his fuc- 
cellor t periift, in his propofitions to the Turks, in the affertion 
which Ae had advanced, ‘* that it was never the intention of France 
to take Egypt from the Porte;’’ nor on the wretched ftate of the 
remnant of the French army, which we now learn from authority (in 
direct contradiction to the ftatement of the republican advocate, Mr. 
Saladin) is reduced from upwards of 33,000 effective men, to 16,000 
faid to be fit for fervice, but fo fcattered over an extenfive traét of 
country, that Kieser himfelf afferts that it would be utterly im. 
pofiible for him (de toute impoffibilité) to colleét, at any one point, 
more than five thoufand men ;—this army, too, is in arrears to the 
amount of salf a million flerling, notwithftanding the acknowledged 
oppreflion and cruelty exercifed over the wretched inhabitants in 
order to plunder them of their property, even carried fo far as to cut 
off their heads as a punifoment for their refufal to difeover their mou 





* Thefe interefting and, in more points of view than one, impor- 
taut papers, will be publithed before the conclufion of the prefent 
month, with an Englith tranflation, and will be noticed by us, in our 
Number for February, 
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ney, which they ‘had hidden in the earth; deftitute of cloathing, and, 


‘fron that citcumftance, ttill more expofed to the fatal ravages of dif- 


eafe, peculiar to the climate ; holden in abhorrence by the natives, 
and threatened, on all fides, by a fuperior force. Such is the feeble 
‘outline of the bold piéture drawn of the army of Egypt by the hands 
of tts own Generals—of that army which a xaturalized Englifoman 
has had the modefly to reprefent as—full of health and life-—trium. 
and in excellent condition! 

One of the letters of Ponfielgue, comptroller to the army, an intel- 
Jigent man, who gives a more fatisfa¢tory account of the internal ttate 
and refources of Egypt than any of his countrymen, tends to throw a 
ttrong light on the motives of the late pacific overtures of the Great 
Conful of the republic. He reprefents to Meriim, the late Director, to 
-whom he writes, the neceflity of making immediate propofitions for 
peace with England, in order that the French may be enabled to 
renew their former conneftions with the Porte, and fo to extricate 
themfclves from the ruin that awaits them in Egypt.—Even, he fays, 
if England would not confent to reftore the colonies which the has 
taken trom France, * we have no Pr¥sENT intereft in continuing the 
war, and there would be no inconvenience In ADJOURNING onr 
claims to a more convenient time.’’——“ Atale events, it 1s neceffary 
to open negociations ewith the Englifh and eth the Porte, if it were 
omy to gain time, and to give umbrage to' Ruffia.’’—This is the 
matterskey of French policy ; Buonaparte has exactly adopted the 
ideas of Poufiédgue, and hence his infolent note to the King, and the 
fubfequent letter of his Minitter.—Fortunately for this country, and 
for Europe, the Britith Government were not to be. duped by the 
fhallow artifices of this profligate ufurper.. True to the principles 
which they have invariably profefied, during the whole progrefs of 
the war, firmly adhering to thofe wife maxims which they proclaim- 
ed previous to its commencement, ‘when they pointed out to France 
the means of avoiding hottilities with this country, by calling upon 
her ‘* to renounce her views of agereffiion and aggrandizement, and to 
confine berfelf within ber own territories, without infulting other 
Governments, qwithout difiurling their tranquillity, withaut violating 
their rights,” they have difplayed becoming dignity and moderation, 
in the rejeétion of advances, ‘mad=: with the infidious view of betray. 
ing them into a premature’ recognition of the vileit ufurper (Robet- 
pierre worexcepted ) who has yer{wayed the fceptre of tyranny in France, 
and of inttilling jealoufy into the minds of our Adhes. By this wife, 
manly, and decitive condn¢t, they have meri ed and enfured the ap. 
prodation of every true friend to the {afety, the welfare, and the 
profperity of Great Britain. And fo long as they continue to act 
upon fuch enlarged and comprehenfive-principles, “they mey ‘bid de- 
fiance alike to the wiles of Jacobinifm, the arts of difaffection, and 
the clamours of faction. 

In the interior of France the new Monarch hag already performed 
fome atts of government, which fufficiently thew the extent of his 

power, 
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power, and his determination to exert it, whilethey-feem to indicat: 
a difpofition to gratify his tyrannical paflions at the eapence of his 
intereft, by departing from that policy which Jit was evidently his 
intereit to purfue. -He has, by his “fiat, put four of the wetternde- 
parunents under military law, and.adopted fuch arrangements as fub- 
yett their wretched inhabitants to be governed exclufively by his ed/, 
and expofe them to utter deftruétion, This coxfirmer of. republican 
freedom has, by a fimilar act. of defpotifm, totally annihilated the 
liberty of the prefs. For he has not only told the people. what, jour. 
nals they/fhall not read, but prefcribed to, chem what they Aal/ read ; 
and by one {weeping decree has deftroyed all papers, but thirteen, 
which he fpecifies by name, forbidding at the fame ‘time, the. elta- 
blithment of any other !— But a people who, tamely bow theiv, necks 
to the iron-yoke of an obfcure foreign adventurer, famed for no 
virtue and ftained with every crime, are too far fank. in degradation 
to excite any fentiments of pity for their fate, 

At home the meeting of the Parliament opens a moft interefting 
fcene, fromthe great importance of the fubjeAs which prefent them. 
felves for difcuffion. |. The oppofftion it is underftood mean to refume. 
their feats. We hail with joy this returning fenie of duty, and truit 
it will prove ominous of ‘a! melioration of principle. At all events 
the notice given by Mr. Sheridan of his intention to move an en- 
quiry into the late expedition to Holland, difplays a proper con. 
cern for the honour of his.country, and we fingerely hope, that we 
may be enabled to difcover an equally laudable motive tor the con- 
duct of himfelf and his affociates, in every fubfequent mouon which 
they may deem it expedient to fubmit to the confideration of the 
Houfe, in the courfe of the feflions. 

The citizens of London have now a fair opportunity of congratulating 
themfelves on their. wifdom as difplayed in the choice of Mr. Coombe, 
fcr their chief magiftrate. That gentleman is announced as Chair- 
man or Steward to the next meeting of the Jacobin focieiy, ycleped 
the Whig Club, where the favourite tenet of Jacobinifin, the /owe- 
seignty of the people—a tenet which bas already produced the murder 
of one. Monarca und the defolation of one-half of Europe, is openly 
confecrated by Britifh. Peers, Senators, and Aldermen !— Dut we are 
gravely told by the Jacobin Journals, that it is not Mr. Coombe, 
the Mayor, bur Mr..Coombe, the Brewer, whois to be Chaisman! 
‘Ehis mode of afligning diffefent and dittinet characters to the fame 
individual is not jejs conventent than it is curious. For inttance, if 
Mr. Coombe go to Court, or-let fall fome loyal expreflion at Guild- 
hall or the Muanfion Houfe, he may plead, at the Jacobin Club, that 
it was not Mr. Coombe the! Brewer, but Mr. Coombe the Mayor, 
whodidfo., Lc isto be hoped thut thefe ingenious gentlemen will 
extend the diqi/ibelity of their fayourite, and lec the public know 
in what character he appeared before the cominiiioners undeg die 
bankruptcy of Ms. Martindale. 


Now 
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Now we ste au the fabjec&t of Clubs, we fhall take leave to foticé 
the fuperior patrioti/m of another Society, whofe convivial members 
meéct toenjoy their Englifhman’s fare—a becf-eak afd a bottle of 
port. Ata late meeting of the Society to which we allude, and at 
which a well-known barrifter prefided, as the fubfticute of a well- 
known duke ; the following toaft was given—* His Majefty and hit 
Minifters, and may they all hang together for the good of the nation.”’ 
—Such loyalty is fuperior to all commendation, and even precludes 
the neceflity of a comment ! 

We had intended to enter much at length into the political fituation 
of the United States of America, relative to which we have fecently 
received fome important information ; but our confined limits pref- 
cribe to us the ’neceflity of contracting our remarks, In our number 
for May laft, we had occafion tocomment on the grofs inconfiftency 
and verfatility of the prefident inpropofing a meafure which he had 
juft before reprobated, with the intervention only of a fingle day. 
This mé@afure' related to the folicitations of peace from the French 
Republic. But it now appears, that, on that day, he had received 
difpatches from his eldeft fon the American Minifter at Berlin, a 
determined Jacobin, who had no doubt had his inftructions from 
Steyes, and his Royal protector; this folves at once the enigma 
of his political conduét, in facrificing the honour of his country 
to the caprice of a power, that has treated him with infolence and 
contempt in his official capacity ; and in choofing as the bearer of 
American conceffion, the very man who had been feleGted by the 
French member Talleyrand, for that ofice—Mr. Murray, the 
American refident at the Hague. Mr. Adams is no doubt attuated 
by pure Chriftian humility which teaches him the propriety of making 
the people kifs the rod which has chaftized them, of courting the 
nation by which they have been infulted, ‘injured, and oppreffed | The 
Jacobins, meanwhile, exult in his degradwtion, and. sseir principles 
daily gain ground in America, whofe government feems to be totter. 
ing on the brink of ruin. ‘That important article of their treaty with 
Great Britain, which relates to the liquidation of Britith debts, has 
been grofsly evaded by a fhameful violation of good faith, and by a 
fcandalous dereliétion of every: principle of honour ‘and honefty, The 
intrigues of Mr. Jefferfon, the. Vice Prefident, who is himfelf a debtor 
to a confiderable amount, have been fuccefsfully exerted on this occa- 
fion, But, we traft, the Bricith Minifters will not be deterred, ei. 
ther by the artful mifreprefentations of the American government, or 
by the interefted interpofition of their friends in this coantry, from 
enforcing a ftrict und immediate compliance with the terms of the 
treaty.. A Jacobin of the worft fort has been chofen Governor of 
Pennfylvania, and nothing remains but the refignation of the Prefi. 
dent, and the appointment of Mr. |efferfon to that office, to render 
the gaufe of Jacobinifm completely triumphant ! 


Jan. 23, 1800. 


FO 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


= 


THE Letter of ‘Sa Firm Friend” is referved for future con. 


fideration. 
The Second Letter of ‘* Verax’’ fhall have place in our next. 


We mutt beg leave to decline all farther interpofition in the difpu 
which has unfortunately occurred between a worthy and refpettable 
Prelate, and a loyal Clergyman of theeftablifhed Church. We molt 
heartily recommend an amicable accommodation, which we are 
perfuaded might be effected to. the mutual fatisfaction of the parties ; 
and we fhould be peculiarly happy in having an opportunity of be- 
coming inftrumental to the promotion of fo defireable a purpofe.— 
We feel it to be our duty, at the fame time, to correét a miltatement 
contained in a Letter figned Z. inferted in our lait Number ; as the 
appointment, there alluded to, would zor have deprived another Cier. 
gyman of his fituation. 


J. J. P.’s Defence of the Brit Critic thall appear if difcon. 
nected from the preliminary obfervations, which are wholly irrele- 
vant to the fubject, and founded on a total mifconception of che plan 
of our work. 


© A Lover of Impartiality” is grofsly miftaken in his fuppo- 
fition that our Review is open to complaints of every kind againt 
contemporary Critics, The fubjeét of dis complaint comes not 
within our cognizance ; and hon our knowledge of the refpectuble 
Conduétor of “ The Britith Critic’? we can pronounce him to be 
utterly incapable of being actuated by any fuch motives as this 
writer afcribes to him, The mie to which he adverts is frequently 
unavoidable. 


JF. B.’s fuggeftions are thankfully received; and will be care- 
fully attended to. We have taken every precaution within our 
power to prevent a recurrence of his firit ground of complaint, 
which is but too juft. We have long been aware of the vigilance of 
our enemies, and have acted accerding/y,—-We cannot agree with our 
friendly Correfpondent, that too harih language has been applied to 
the two Gentlemen to whom he refers, and for whofe ‘characters, in 
moft points, we entertain the 'moft fincere refpet. ‘The 8th and 
gth lines, in Pp. 254, are ftriétly conformable with the M.S, ; and, if 
J. B. will take the trouble to re-perufe them, he will find. them cor- 
ret, thongh the conftruétion of the fentence may, prwibly, be 
deemed rather obfcure. For adz srtifements prefixed to the Review 
we cannot be refponfible. ; 


LITE. 
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LITBRARY ANT BLLIGENSS. 
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An interefting feleftion from the beft Frens h writers, in the fyle 
of the Elegant Extraéts, hut on a:mote :exienfive fale, arein a ftate 
of forwardnefs, at the prefs of the new French Typographical So- 
ciety. —The poetical départment of this intetefting work is entrofted 
to the fuperintendence of that admirable poet, aiid moft amiable cha- } 
racter, the Ane pe Lure. It will be completed in two oftavo 
volumes, and will be a moft defirable acquifition to all who with to 
acquire without labour a competent knowledge of French literatare. 

~ A pofthumous work of the Count de Treffan is preparing for publi- 
cation by his fon. 

~The Abbe Barruel’s ** Hiftory. of the: Ancient Jacobins’’ is not, we 
undertand, intended to appear, until the author fhal! have had an 
opportunity of collecting all the comments on’his former work, to 
which he means to reply in his new publication. 


a 
The extreme length of fome.of the articles in our Appendix, has 
obliged us to poftpone Dr. Willich’s Letter ta the Abbé Barruel, 
on the fubject of Kant’s Philofophy, which was intended for infer- 
tion there, to the next month, when it will certainly appear in No. 


XX of the Review. 





Dr. Willich having, in one of the late Reviews, met with a male- 
volent and unwarrantable attempt to mifreprefent the obvious tenden-. 
cy of his * Lectures on Diet and Regimen,” he takes this opportunity 
of informing the Reviewer (provided that he will avow himfelf and 
ftanc forward to mect him on equal grounds) that he is ready to prove, 
fatisfa@torily, not only the fallacy of the inference drawn againft the 
propriety of his dedication, but likewife to thew that the other affer- 
tions, contained in that abrupt Criticifm, are deftitute of truth and 
foundation. 








